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MEGALOPOLIS 
THE URBANIZATION THE NORTHEASTERN SEABOARD 


Jean 
Dr. Gottmann, Professor the School Political Science, University 
Paris, leave direct for The Twentieth Century Fund research 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
frequency large miles long, and within the frame 
units scattered along the Atlan- which dwelt even 1950 some 
tic seaboard the northeastern people. 
United States was striking realization the geography the distribution 
the foreigner who first visited the habitat this was phenomenon unique 
even vears ago. February its size not only America but the 
area, years ago. ary, 
1942, after first trip from New York world. resulted obviously from the 
Washington, the writer, being asked coalescence, achieved, 
was the most striking impression had which around substantial urban 
acter this vast area, the greatest 
this country, answered: ‘‘The density 
such growth ever observed, called for 
great cities along this coast, from 
Washi spec ial name. chose the word 
oston to asnhington. 
Greek origin, and listed 
1950, the basis the new cen- 
. 1 The term Megalot was preferred to other 
sus, the Bureau of the Census prepared after careful consideration of various possibilities 
map, later published illustration wish express our appreciation for the help 
. SI \ on ’rolesso a8) ni 
nomic Areas, which showed clearly the especiall Harold 
Merritt, and the late Jacob Hammer 
little south Washington, more the “world recently Lewis Mumford 
used it to describe the whok trend towards large 
precisely from Hillsborough County have felt appropriate 
New Hampshire Fairfax County unique geographical region, characterized 
more than any other enormous urban and 
Virginia. This seemed first growth, and assess the present 
statistical demonstration the map tatus vast region the nort tern sea 
board section of the | ited State Our stat 
the existence continuous stretch definition the maps based the 
map accompanying the Bureau of the C 
NE-SW which was about 600 Washington, 1951 
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very large 

Indeed, the name ap- 
pears modern maps Greece, desig- 
nating plateau the Peloponnesus. 
city was established there ancient 
times, the founders which dreamt 
great future for and enor- 
mous size. But the Greek town 
Megalopolis never grew much 
What has developed now the 
northeastern seaboard surpasses every- 
thing dreamers the past may have 
visualized. however, wrote 
his Politics: are men living 
single city? What the 
tainly not the wall the city, for you 
might surround all Peloponnesus with 
wall. Like this, may say, Babylon 
and every city that has the compass 
1276a, 25.) 

few years ago the reviewer book 
the history eastern railroads re- 
ferred the stretch land along the 
tracks the Pennsylvania 
more and Ohio Railroads from New York 
City Washington, D.C., the 
quite correct, such ‘‘Main 
ought prolonged along the rail 
tracks from New York City Boston. 
There is, however, some truth this 
symbolical expression. This section 


U.S. has come assume within the 


American nation special function, 


whole group intertwined functions, 
which hinted less urbanized 
areas by the concept ot Main Street. 


MEGALOPOLIS? 


Geographers are course convinced 
the value study describing 
given geographic region endowed with 


some unity and originality, and thus 
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differentiated from neighboring areas. 
Although such region may unique 
the world, investigating its features, 
problems, and structure has generally 
been recognized worthwhile enter- 
prise. the data describing unique 
cases piled up, the endeavor developed 
the geographical profession look 
for general principles and for studies 
cases, the outcome which would 
more immediately valuable because they 
are applicable some extent more 
than one area place. 

Although unique today, Megalopolis 
obviously has been still 
interesting laboratory 
vivo where much what may well 


‘ 


advanced civilization the latter part 
the twentieth century slowly shap- 
ing. still too early assess the full 
the frame have outlined. The study 
must first carried out. The many 
questions involves could 
listed, let alone discussed, such brief 
article. few hints may given, how- 
ever, what such survey could mean 
and the main problems could tackle. 

its size and mass, Megalopolis 
both exceptional growth and 
pioneer area; exceptional, for nowhere 
else could one find another concentra- 
tion population, industrial and 
commercial facilities, financial wealth 
and cultural activities, comparable it. 
America and other continents growth 
continuously urbanized spaces may 
observed. More such enormous 
bodies can expected 
arise the evolution, already well 
advanced and around New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, 
reaches other cities and their environs. 
this sense Megalopolis pioneer 
area: the processes which develop there- 


will help toward understanding of, 
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and will forecast ways and obstacles to, 
urban growth various other parts. 

fact Megalopolis has already been 
pioneering the organization urban 
life for quite some time. Such features 


skyscrapers, building elevators, city 


¢ Ontario 


and suburban networks trains, 

lights, and one-way streets started here 

large scale gain later world-wide 

mushrooming sea-trading towns along 

the coast from Boston New York and 
then, along the Fall line, from New York 

Washington. The size its principal 

urban nuclei, especially New York and 
Philadelphia, caused the subsequent 
mushrooming suburbs filling the 

spaces between the larger cities. James 

Madison defined New Jersey barrel 

tapped both that this state’s 

function was essentially link the area 

New York and 

apparently understood such clever 

observer the end the eighteenth 

century. But the 


repeated other regions. vast 


urban and suburban area 


expanding Angeles, for trends may become better under 


instance; inland has already reached, ood once the case ind 


with San Diego the coast. \round present thoroughh 
Chicago, the shore Lake Michigan, lyzed. 
‘ ro yressive ‘ i 


stretching Ohio between Cleveland 
Within such vast area the problems 


and Pittsburgh are close coalescence; 


are, course, and diversified. 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway, once 


opened, may accelerate and expand may not necessary, nor very useful, 

these trends the area south Survey all them, their local 
Erie and Ontario. And more metro variety, the different parts Mega- 
politan areas are pushing forth suburban lopolis few basic questions must 
tentacles one towards another through however, asked: How did Meg 
out the nation, additional but smaller happen arise and with such 
Megalopolis-like clusters will formed. What are the present main functions 

be This is a process involving considerable this are i, its role within the Ameri 

changes the American modes living. economy and the North Atlantic svstem 
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What the 


problems internal organizations, and 


relations? are present 
what solutions have been attempted? 
Here are three sets questions, each 
which requires detailed consideration, 
involving great deal research. 
Megalopolis’ growth the past sums 
good part the economic history 
the United States. has not often 
been examined how the sequence 
events and trends the past growth 
the nation affected local develop- 
ments. Although is, area, only 
small section the Northeast, Megalop- 
olis had crucial part determining 
the hand, 
the main swings its own history were 
the 


national policies. 


national trends; other 


Why was Megalopolis’ growth 
throughout its history more rapid and 
than that other 


urban areas the world? This question 


continuous many 
leads into examination the factors 
motivating determining urban expan- 
sion given area. 
the conducted 
this writer few years ago were listed 


first inquiry 
concerning matter 
some forty-odd factors that different 
ways and different periods helped 
the upbuilding Megalopolis. The two 
major among these factors appear be, 
the one hand, the polynuclear origin 
and the part played the series 
northeastern seaboard cities hinge 
The federal 
division the Atlantic seaboard into 


the American economy. 
organization government 
many states (each with access Tide- 
water) that engaged fruitful rivalry 
made all nuclei compete one with an- 
other until their growth joined them 
together. 

The role the more dif- 
ficult perceive, but easily demon- 
strated the material accumulated 
regional economic history. This sea- 
board had from the inception the 
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United States the opportunity and the 
responsibility serving both 
oceanic for relations abroad and 
springboard for the settlement and 
development the continent inland. 
different periods the main weight 
the northeastern interests oscillated from 
sea trade continental development 
and back again; New England one 
these oscillations the beginning 
the nineteenth century was defined 
the when the 
shifted the wharf the water- 
Fall line, were later integrated with the 
area Megalopolis, wharf and waterfall 
were very close one another. Whether 
the the American 
economy threw the door open towards 


period 


many towns which, the 


general trends 
the outside closed turn the main 
endeavors inland, the hinge remained 
fixed the 
extending from Boston Washington, 


series eastern cities, 
which alone had the geographical posi- 
tion, the authority, the capital, and the 
skill elaborate such policies and put 
them into application.* 

The 


influences 


inheritance the 


present 


still 
situations 
Whether the eastern 


past 
heavily 
board will keep the monopoly the 
advantages after the St. Law- 
rence Seaway completed remains 


burning question. However, the faculty 


direct access the sea was only one 


which favored 
Megalopolis and the others may still 
the The 


part played these various factors 


future. relative 


shaping the present would 
the 
study Megalopolis’ historical back- 


portant and suggestive aspect 


ground. 


The present functions Megalopolis 


the historical sketch the 
function Gottman: “La région charniére 
de leconomie americaine, ”’ Revue de la Porte 
Océane, Havre, VII, Nos. and 72, March, 
1951, pp. 9-14, and April, 1951, pp. 
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would the next step the proposed 
research. These functions are several; 


there is, course, one 
total the 


population; but how the inhabitants 


figure 
make living and why they have 
concentrated this area? 
Megalopolis arose grouping 
the main seaports, commercial centers, 
and manufacturing the 
United States. large extent the 
maritime facade function still carried 


activities in 


on: most the seaborne foreign trade 


the country goes through Megalopo- 


lis’ harbors. The manufacturing function 
the 


have 


never stopped 


area, although 
been brought into operation other 
sections the United States. Megalop- 
olis seems specialize rather 
more delicate finishing industries and 
involving 


those great 


laboratory work and 
ever, good number large plants (iron 
and steel, chemical and metallurgical 
industries) have been erected within the 


What 


the balance and how much specializa- 


last years this same area. 


interesting ascertain. 

The commercial and financial functions 
remain extremely important for Mega- 
lopolis. Despite decentralization trends 
many times stressed and advocated, this 
the 
American economy well for inter- 


New 


financial 


area remains decisive 
relations. 
the 


capital was earlier the century, 


York City longer 


because much that function migrated 
Washington, with the increasing role 
federal authorities the management 
the nation’s business. market, 
for goods well for money, Mega- 
lopolis whole still dominates the 


Not only 


does comprise one-fifth the nation: 


rest the national territory. 


this fifth obviously the best paid and 
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the wealthiest. Though other centers 
concentrated wealth have arisen and 
developed elsewhere, especially the 
West Coast and along the Great Lakes’ 
shores, none can yet boast 
approaching that the Boston-Wash- 
ington region. Nor has any had such 


traditional grouping financial and 
that 

Park 


activities suggested 
some New 
Wall Street, 
Avenue, all 
Main Street. 

Whether not related the social 
the 


money the area, Megalopolis acquired 


social 
thoroughfares: 
Fifth 


national 


Avenue, 
the 


stratification and 
and retained quite remarkable 
tion cultural leadership, despite the 
American endeavor decentralization. 
Here are found the best-known univer- 
sities, the better-equipped laboratories, 
the greatest density learned institu- 


North 


present 


tions and large 


America, and probably the 
world. vast majority nationally 
read periodicals and important publish 
ing houses have their editorial offices 
Megalopolis; some newspapers from this 
area have even nationwide distribu 
tion, especially for their Sunday editions. 
The concentration cultural leadership 
makes difficult for institutions such 
the Ford Foundation the R.C.A 
Research Laboratories operate from 
headquarters located far from Megalop- 
olis. This leadership even more 
whether theater, 
the 


area has no match else 


evident the arts: 


music, or valleries, concentration 
attained this 
where America. 

Finally, the question arise, and 


the 


answer, a 
actual weight Megalopolis 
the political life the country. 
though the national capital part 
this region only one-fifth the nation 


and its votes do not necessarily make the 
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NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DELA 


decision major states, parts which 
are megalopolitan, such New York 
Nevertheless, Mega- 
lopolis has definite political pattern 


and Pennsylvania. 


which differs from that the surround- 
ing northeastern country. 

Having thus analyzed the past growth 
and present functions Megalopolis, 


WARE 


MEGALOPOLIS 


DENSITY POPULATION, 1950 
counties (independent cities excluded 


Population per square mile 
Less than 
100 
101 250 
251 1,000 


More than 1,000 


100 MILES 


come its actual problems. These 


are many. Two categories problems, 
particularly pressing all downtown 
sections modern cities, have attracted 
attention and have been given much 
the the 


Two other problems are nowa- 


study: and 


slums. 
days receiving increasing attention 
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VERMONT 
\ \ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 


ISLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW JERSEY 


4 


DELAWARE 
VIRGIN 
MEGALOPOLIS 
MARYLAND INCREASE POPULATION, 1940-1950 
PER CENT 
-15.2 


51 to 100 
Over 100 


NORTH CAROLINA 100 MILES 


competent quarters: water supply concepts and practices local govern- 


local government. Both appear inade- ment. Interstate compacts may arise 
quately set answer the present help solve transportation problems 
the huge cities and their the Port New York Author 
expanding suburbs. The rapidly mush- experiments metropolitan gov 


rooming metropolitan commissions may more difficult start 
committees seem to herald already deep in parts ol Megalopolis because of the 


changes forthcoming the traditional mass and variety interests stake 
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but the difficulties make 


attempt more significant. 


very every 

Megalopolis unit has taken shape 
only within the last few years. Its laws 
and customs will take much longer 
evolve into new forms better adapted 
the needs and resources such 
enormous urban territory. 
the 


should 


survey 
new problems, variety, 


and institutions change slowly, modes 


even this time. 
living evolve far more rapidly. Novelists 
have satirized certain aspects mega- 
lopolitan life: quarter century after 
the were strongly estab- 
lished Fifth and Park Avenues, 
hear about the The 
fact the double trend the 
cities: part the population 
moves out and commutes from 


basic 
large 
which often extends miles 
beyond; and parts the cities are con- 
verted into immense apartment house 
groupings 


(paradoxically sometimes 


trends 
Manhattan 


and Washington, but they are gaining 


called These two 


are particularly clear 
other big nuclei Megalopolis well. 
the 


juvenile delinquency seems increase 


the migration families the periphery 
of-metropolitan areas. The new mode 
life involves more daily traveling, 
more traffic jams, and more highways 


outside the downtown areas; 


tribution marketing channels (illus- 
trated proliferating 
ping 
branches); some changes the type 


centers and store 
goods needed; increasing interest 


zoning, gardening, and 
servation. 

Because more megalopolitan, the way 
life increasing proportion the 
population becomes more country-like 
although not really rural. The Bureau 


the Census has had revise several 


times its standards for the definition 
metropolitan areas; the criteria inte- 
gration with the central urban district 
include such measurements the pro- 
portion commuters and the average 
number telephone calls per subscriber 
from suburban county the central 
county the area, etc. 1950 the 
Bureau even had revise its definition 


introduced 
‘urbanized provide 


and 


the term 
for better separation between urban 
and rural territory the vicinity 
large cities, especially within metro- 
politan areas. New suburban types 
farming are also developing, consisting 
both few highly mechanized and 
specialized large enterprises (such the 
truck farming Long Island) and 
farms 
the 
cities and deriving their income from 
nonagricultural occupations. 


scattering 


inhabited people working 


The city, the days yore, was 
well-defined, densely settled territory, 
often surrounded walls palisades. 
Some time ago broke out such rigid 
frames and developed outlying sections, 
extra-muros. its most recent stage 
Megalopolis, extends out rapidly 


growth, 


expanding scale, along highways and 
rural roads, mixing uses 


look either rural urban, encircling 


(and 


vast areas which remain 


which some wise endeavors attempt 
the 
new 


fulure), creating completely 
pattern living and regional inter- 
dependence between communities. 

The coming age Megalopolis 
thus creates, besides problems legisla- 
tion, traffic, engineering, marketing, etc., 
also new psychological problems: people 
have more difficulty thinking along the 
traditional lines division into states 
when megalopolitan sections different 
states are much more 
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daily life than they could with up- 
the 
people have also some difficulty 


state areas same 
adapting themselves such scattered 
way life; and officials are often lost 
when trying classify according the 
rural, 


traditional categories urban, 


rural non-farm, farming, etc. Such are, 
too briefly reviewed, the various prob- 
lems They are worth 
analyzing for the conclusions that may 


follow . 


FROM ANALYSIS 
MEGALOPOLITAN PROCESS 


THE 


detailed analysis Megalopolis, 
appears today, seems 
enterprise despite the present unique 
Its 
acquire immediate national, and some- 


times international, significance the 
sheer size and weight Megalopolis 


economic and social matters. But 
also, has been shown, pioneering 
area terms urbanization. What 


observed and experimented with here 
may serve, though smaller scale 
and many cases only after some time, 
avoid delays and errors 
growing urban areas. 
improve our management the intricate 
process urbanization. 

This process old one and has 
greatly contributed, many authors 
have shown, the growth western 
civilization. Far from having reached 
the the 
twentieth century, the process 
The United 


States has demonstrated that enough 


zation accelerated its pace. 


agricultural commodities all kinds 
can produced for populous nation, 
enjoying high standard living, 


the work only one-eighth the total 


population. This proportion 
farmers within the nation may and 
probably will further reduced. Thus 


per cent prosperous nation must 
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live from nonagricultural pursuits, but 
not congested slums. This momen- 
tous evolution, one the major Ameri- 


can contributions this lead- 


ing semiurbanized status, most 
advanced 
The new forms thus attained, the 


intensity the problems, the solutions 
attempted, must compared what 
happens all these respects other 
the 
United States and perhaps Canada. 


metropolitan 
clearer mode classification for both 


problems and possible solutions may 


thus worked out, based factual 
observation rather generalized 


The 


evaluate this new expanding frontier 


theory. whole survey may help 


the American economy: the urbaniza 
tion the land. 

Outside the North American continent 
many other countries are already faced 
with similar acceleration the process 
Their police ies could 
full 


Megalopolis today and its comparison 


urbanization. 
greatly benefit from analysis 
with other urban growths America 
None 


metropolitan areas conurbations shap- 


ing now other parts the world 
indeed comparable size shape 


one most nearly approaching it, which 


yet the American Megalopolis. 


may perhaps coalesce sometime within 
the 


opinion northwestern Europe, from 


next years, would our 
Amsterdam Paris, including perhaps 
bulge eastwards far the Ruhr 
and Cologne along the Rhine and Meuse 
rivers. 

Another possible super metropolitan 
system this kind could well forming 


England. giant U-shaped urban 


ette, 1954, 2nd ed. revised, pp. 170-177 and 244 


246; also “La ville 
Paris, No. 48, Septen 1955, pp. 9-14; and 
pp. 473-479, 


iis 
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chain surrounds the southern Pennines, 
Liverpool and Man- 
and Bradford, 
Birmingham and Sheffield. This may 
some day unite southwards with the 


extending from 


chester Leeds via 


expanding suburbs Greater London. 
Then the whole system may enter the 
megalopolitan family. would remain, 
nevertheless, quite different from Mega- 
lopolis the northeastern seaboard. 
Each large area such kind will long 
keep its originality, resulting 
own past and its relation given zone 
civilization. Large urbanized areas 
not need, however, grow 
megalopolitan size able profit 
the lessons metropolitan organiza- 


tion obtained Megalopolis. 


How Far MEGALOPOLIS 


Several studies the 
metropolitan areas around New York 
City, 


progress. 


important 


Philadelphia, etc., are now 
These surveys will attempt 
forecast future growth, projecting 
curves for the 


Urban and suburban territory expand- 


ing fast pace the United States, 
and this pace has been notably acceler- 
vast area like 
Megalopolis would not have arisen with- 
out it. 


ated recent years. 
The time has perhaps come 
ask once more the question: How far 
could Megalopolis And which 
directions? 

1955, group city planners 
Yale University began speak about 
citylike, well-knit system extending from 
Portland, Maine, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Such may the impression provided 
This 


maps. 
study Virginia January, 1955, 
did the 


absorption Megalopolis more 


not seem warrant yet 
into 
than few counties northern Virginia. 


Richmond and the Hampton Roads area 
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had not yet been consolidated with the 


Washington-to-Boston 


urbanized system. Beyond eastern Mas- 
sachusetts northwards, urbanization was 
felt mainly the 


sonal migration vacationing semi- 


summer aS a Se€a- 


vacationing people from Megalopolis. 
However, there could doubt that 
Megalopolis daily expanding its terri- 
torial scope. Our definition (see Fig. 
based the census 1950 certainly 
underestimation area for 
Expansion proceeds many direc- 
tions, course, all around the outer 
Consolidation the urban land 
use within the 1950 limits goes the 


fringes. 


same time. The existing densities 
population (see Fig. and the trends 
increase this density counties 
the recent past (see Fig. concur 
stressing relative saturation most 
the areas within Megalopolis between 
Philadelphia and Boston. Although 
great deal new construction still goes 
even those parts, the more striking 
increases appear the southern section 
Megalopolis and expansion the 
Virginian Tidewater and northern Pied- 
mont seems unavoidable. 

Thus Megalopolis pushing south- 
wards and southwestwards. may 
future. 
this time 
inland, and breaking away 
fateful axis 
from 


Richmond and 
the 


some day foreseeable 


directions, 


may inferred 
examination the 
1950 the 
metropolitan areas the northeastern 


attentive 
distribution 
section the United States, between 
the Atlantic seaboard, the Great Lakes 
and the Ohio Valley (see Fig. 4). 
rather impressive density such metro- 
politan areas found inland along the 
route the New York Central Railroad 
the Hudson-Mohawk route and the 
Lakes Erie and 


Ontario. Then from Cleveland south- 
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MEGALOPOLIS THE URBANIZATION THE NORTHEASTERN SEABOARD 


tario 


Washington 
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oot Nortolk metropolitan areas 
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wards little interrupted chain the Netherlands, after the coales 


towards Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Be- cence the cities along the main sea- 
tween Megalopolis one hand and the board axis Holland, from Amsterdam 
trans-Appalachian urbanized and indus Rotterdam, urbanization gaining 


trialized areas, the valleys and along the Rhine from Rotterdam 
the Appalachian Mountains cause Arnhem, and along roads and canals 
clearcut break. But the Pittsburgh- from Amsterdam Utrecht. The co- 
Cleveland-Syracuse-Albany chain would between Arnhem and Utrecht 
come consolidated, even its way. England the U-shaped 
ranges could overcome and chain the metropolitan type outlined 
enormous sort annular megalopolitan above from Manchester Leeds has 
system could arise; the St. Lawrence been filled between these two 


Seaway, developed into cities along the shortest line into 


artery navigation, could annular formation because the topo- 
such trend. obstacle the Pennine range, 
much smaller but curiously still empty area. This obstack 


urban system already shaping comparable, though much 
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smaller scale, the Appalachian ridges 
back Megalopolis. 

Other trends megalopolitan expan- 
sion territory could 
either inside the mountainous obstacle 
itself northeastwards the seaboard 
area. But these trends are definitely 
seasonal. the past Megalopolis has 
fact emptied the ‘neighboring moun- 
tains, northern New England, and even 
some extent the province Québec 
Canada attracting millions 
people from difficult rural areas, less 


Now, 


rise the standard living, with more 


rich opportunity. with the 
people taking longer summer vacations, 
the cooler New 
hills, the Appalachian plateaus, attract 
sort transhumance city folks 


England seashore 


summer pastures. This transhumance 
seems constantly the increase 
and creates for the summer months long- 
commuting 


range problems. 


contiguous areas, where the majority 
the permanent population lives from the 
proceeds summer residents and tour- 
ists, were included the territorial 
concept Megalopolis, the limits our 
area would have rapidly and sub- 
stantially enlarged. 

devouring 


utilization 


land fast, many ways. 
The old habit considering 
minor occupant space will soon have 
revised. Our modern civilization 
has found the means grow more and 
more agricultural products, raise more 
and more livestock, less space; but 
industrial, commercial, residential 
uses are constantly increasing their space 
requirements. Our generation proba- 
bly witnessing the beginning great 


revolution the geography land use. 


Megalopolis heralds new era the 


distribution habitat and economic 


activities. 
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BANANAS ECUADOR: 
NEW CHAPTER THE HISTORY TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURE* 


James Parsons 


Dr. Parsons Associate Professor Geography the University 


California, Berkeley. 


eminence among 

banana exporters has few paral- 
lels the history tropical agriculture. 
This smallest South American repub- 
lics had been inconsequential factor 
the international banana trade 
recently ten years ago. insatiable 
post-war demand for the fruit, coupled 
with slackening off production 
some the older producing areas due 
plant disease, hurricanes, floods, and 
labor unrest, created market situation 
that has enabled Ecuador challenge 
the traditional dominance the Carib- 
bean and Central American countries 
the industry. 

The banana fever took hold the 
Guayas lowlands about 1947, stimulated 
high fruit prices, cheap agricultural 
program. swept northward rain- 
drenched Esmeraldas province, inland 
the new colonization zone around 
Santo Domingo, and finally the 
Machala district Oro province 
the south coast (Fig. Exports, 
which averaged three million stems 
1945-49, had soared 18.7 million 
stems 1952 give startled Ecuador 
world leadership the 
for the first time. the ensuing vears 
Ecuador has further strengthened its 


*This article based field work Ecuad 
during the summer 1956 supported 


Geography Branch, Office of Naval Research 


million stems 1955! were almost 
twice those its nearest rival, Costa 
Rica. Preliminary figures show that 
slight decline occurred 
shipments 1956, but its leadership 


remained unchallenged. 


THe CHANGING GEOGRAPHY 
BANANA PRODUCTION 


Probably other tropical plantation 
crop has been subject the vagaries 
plant disease, climate, 
and social unrest has the banana. 
has also been influenced, though 
lesser degree, the shifting tax and 
herbaceous character the banana 
plant, however, permits the rapid ex- 
pansion reduction acreage 
markets other conditions dictate 
Hence, the time lag in the adjustment of 
production demand notably 
than for the typical tropical tree crop 

The geography export banana 
production continually changing. 
the past, proximity the United States 
market and the high perishability 
the fruit have combined maintain the 
dominant position the Central Ameri 


can and Caribbean countries the 


' Equivalent 50-pound stems as estimated by 
the United States Department Agriculture, 
Foreign Agricultural Service Actual exports 
from Ecuad in 1955, according to the Banco 
Central, were 23,900,000 stems The Camara 
de Nort ultura de la Segunda Zona (Guava juil 
estimated 1955 exports at 24,042,658 ster 
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world trade. From the initiation 
banana exports the until 1926, 
Jamaica was the world’s leading shipper; 
the Central American countries, Cuba, 
and Colombia were not 
Thereafter, until 1940, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, and Jamaica jointly dominated the 
trade. Since then, result war 


and plant disease, the share the world 
market held Jamaica, Mexico, and 
Cuba has sharply declined while Costa 
Rica, Panama, and, after 1951, especial- 
Ecuador, have been the ascendancy 
(Table 

The share the world’s exports 
coming from countries 
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TABLE I 
INTERNATIONAL BANANA TRADE, 1935-1955 


Exports in 1000 stems* 


Averages 
1055 | 1035-30 
Ecuador , 26,150 18,902 1,920 
Central America-Carib 
bean Area 

Costa Ricat 14,011 15,541 4,569 

Panamat 12,130 8.611 9,779 

Hondurast 10,929 12,503 | 11,723 

Colombiat 9,243 7,348 7,475 

Jamaica 7,627 5,251 13,042 

Guatemalat 5.011 6,705 8,405 

Guadaloupe 2,954 3,157 1,810 

Martinique 2,284 2,435 1,336 

Dominican Republict 1,882 1,779 291 

Mexico P 1,632 2.131 | 13,103 

Nicaragua ; 400 460 1,982 

Cuba 53 42 | 5,358 

Other 2,014 1,121 1,483 

(69,298) 68,107) | (80,336) 

Brazil 9,291 8.811 9,366 
Canary Islands 8,543 7,409 §,319 
Other Africa - 16,717 13,698 7,156 
Taiwan ‘ 1,540 1,466 | 5,570 
Oceania 950 529 552 

World Total 131,489 118,616 110,249 

*Equivalent stems of 50 pound 

(Production predominantly from large corporate planta- 
tions 

Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agri 


culture Circulars 


the Caribbean dropped from per 
This loss had been entirely absorbed 
Ecuador, which the 
accounted for per cent the world 
trade. The Canary Islands, mainland 
Africa, Brazil, Taiwan, and Oceania 
are the other exporting areas. 

The rapid expansion the European 
market has been major feature the 
world banana trade since World War 
Diversion portion the already 
reduced Central American and Carib- 
bean production to meet this strong 
European demand has 
entry Ecuadorean fruit into United 
sumption million stems represented 
increase per cent over the 1935 


period. Despite its rapid population 


203 


growth the United States has shown 
corresponding increase. 1955 United 
States imports were the equivalent 
million 50-pound stems, only three 
million stems above the average. 
Per capita consumption, pounds 
the less than pounds today. 


ECUADOR 


Bananas have revolutionized the econ- 
omy the coastal lowlands Ecuador 
and its commercial capital, Guayaquil 
(population exchange 
adjustments, bananas 
per cent export earnings 
1955, despite exceptionally 
world prices and increased production 
cacao and coffee, 
export crops. Income from fruit sales 
far exceeds that from cacao during the 
cacao boom period half century ago. 
Cacao always has been plantation 
crop, the profits from which have been 
funneled off wealthy hacienda owners 
living relative splendor Guayaquil, 
Paris, Madrid. Most the new 
banana farms, the other hand, are 
small holdings with from acres 
fruit. 
probably grow less than per cent 
the total exportable production. 

Market demand alone did not create 
the post-war banana boom Ecuador 
Shipping was readily available and rates 
were low. Export taxes the fruit, 
which had crushed least one early 
venture, had been removed and 
tive government policy 
the industry had taken 
Moreover, there were available extensive 
tracts tropical lowlands with good 
excellent soils. the south 
these are derived from recent alluvium, 
while north Vinces and Babahoyo the 
ash which mantles low Tertiary hill 


land. Much this was either vovern 
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II 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRECIPITATION 


(In inches) 


M 


Guayaquil. . 
(1912-1952) 

Tenguel. | 10.06 
1936-1955) 


12.16 


R. Wray, La cantidad de Iluvia en Guayaquil durante los Gltimos 38 afios, Bol, Can 
March-April, 1956, pp. 11-14. 
ral Experiment Station 
eraldas are computed from datz 


na (Guayaquil), Vol. 7, No. 32, 
lingue Agricult 


34.29 inches cited in the text for the lo 


o a single year (July, 1951, 15.27 inches). 


ment land or, the better- 


drained natural levees (bancos) the 
Rio Guayas and its tributaries, semi- 
abandoned cacao plantations which 
the leguminous shade trees had become 
the forest dominants. 
had previous history large-scale 
banana production that the area was, 
the start, relatively free the patho- 
genic organisms that were wreaking 
havoc Central American and Carib- 
bean plantations. Furthermore, 
equatorial location assured freedom from 
the destructive hurricanes that elsewhere 
periodically decimate plantings this 
giant, succulent herb that predis- 
posed wind damage. 

ambitious road-building program, 
States 


financed largely the United 


and the International Bank, gave the 
industry important boost critical 
time. The Daule-Quevedo highway 
(Fig. and the highway, 
well the road from the highland 
capital Quito Santo Domingo and 


Rio 


Esmeraldas Quinindé, have opened 


its extensions the navigable 
much new caliente settlement 
homesteaders. the Chone area 


and Oro system new access 


i 


ara de 
Tenguel—Cia. Bananera del 
Esmeraldas— Panagra 

for January, 1952, through June, 1956; hence the annual 
iger 1949-1955 period. The high July value for Quevedo 


roads has supplemented existing railroad 
and river transport facilities the task 
moving bananas tidewater. 
Wherever conditions permit, banana 
travel arteries 


these 


(Fig. 8). 


farms new 
obtain title lands 
the settler must have put least one- 
(120-acre) 


claim into cultivation within 


fourth his 50-hectare 


five such people bananas 
offer quicker return small capital 
other available 


investment than any 


cash crop. Most successful among such 
homesteaders are the montuvios, coastal 
mestizo folk from Manabi province and 
the 


serranos the highlands have often 


the Guayas basin. 


paid dearly for their first lessons 


tropical agriculture. Among the latter 
there has been substantial number 
ficials for whom banana has been 
both a 


speculation, 


country home and 


worked wage 
labor and managed week ends 
and vacations. There has been much 
disillusionment, for proper attention 
weeding, the determination the stage 
maturity the fruit, and the dove- 


tailing harvesting and transportation 
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Fic. The Puerto Bolivar water front 
for transfer to lighters. 


have generally proved require con- 
stant, year-around 

other crop provides the colonist 
cash return from newly-cleared land 
with such ease. 
truck roads, navigable waterways 
are available move the the 
coast bananas make excellent pioneer 
crop. The further fact that bananas 
are non-seasonal, bringing cash returns 
the grower approximately every two 
weeks once production is established, 


economic stability. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT NEW 
PLANTINGS 


The establishment new banana 
planting relatively simple matter. 
With axe and machete the forest 


? Carlos | Fusseau: El problema del pl itano 
Santo Domingo, Boletin Trimestral 


Econémica, Quito, Vol. 2(15), March- 
April, 1952, pp. 14-19. 


a 


” 
4 


Bananas being inspected and sacked polyethylen 


felled the beginning the dry season. 
Some weeks later the trash fired unless, 
may the case the northern zone, 
there insufficient period between 
rains make this possible. either 
case the rhizomes are set out in the 
midst stumps and charred decaying 
refuse without further preparation 
the land. Weed control 
the biggest problem. The first 
usually necessary within six weeks 
after planting and must repeated 
thereafter about three-month inter- 
vals. On poorer soils, weeds olten seem 
especially vigorous. ‘se a nitro 
genous fertilizer induce more rapid 
growth the banana plants may cut 
weeding costs much per cent, 
for shade the principal 
weeds. 

Although clean weeding is believed to 
be necessary, both to conserve moisture 
and insure that the forest does 


repossess the plan 
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Fic. (left 


Fic. 


the port. Balsa 


may eventually lead serious sheet 
erosion, especially sloping 
Jamaica there evidence that half 
century clean weeded hillside banana 
farms has resulted lowered yields 
and 


Ecuador, but the industry yet much 


permanent impairment 


similar prospect 


too young and heady with optimism 


have given any attention 


matters. Most the hill plantings are 
the north, the Los Rios 
the 


Santo Domingo districts. 


and Esmeraldas and Chone and 


important impetus banana 
the liberal 


government. 


planting credit 


policy the Between 
1948 and 1951 loans were made nearly 
1000 settlers the Banco Fomento 
that the 


financed planting some 


acres new bananas, mostly 


the Esmeraldas and Santo Domingo 


ina ship loading Rio Guay 
foreground have brought 
and Daule. 


looking toward the interior from 
and mangrove swamp foreground. 


Loaded banana barges Puerto Bolivar are discarded Navy landing craft. 


coastal headland adjacent 


When Sigatoka disease 


market 


and 


weakened 
defaults, the Santo Domingo branch 
the bank for time accepted fruit 
payment and attempted market 
through its own outlet 
cently there has been concern lest 


banana overstimulated 


plantings 
and new credit now 


available. 


CLIMATE THE BANANA DISTRICTS 


line running southeastward from 
Bahia Caraquez through Guayaquil 
and the Canal Jambeli the Guayas 
Oro provincial boundary separates 
the arid and sub-humid portion the 
Ecuador coast from the humid forested 
the latter zone that most the banana 


lowland the north and east. 


farming concentrated (Fig. 1). 
Annual 
100 


expanse rain forest that lies between 


precipitation 


ceeds inches most the 
the Andes and the Pacific Ocean north- 


ward from Bahia, Chone, and Quevedo. 


The exception curious coastal dry 


the Economic History Production and Trade 
with Special Reference Jamaica 
Department Agriculture, Commodity Bulletin 
No. Kingston, 1955, pp. 

Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America (CEPAL), “El 
nomica del Ecuador,” E CN.12 385, 1953 


(mimeo 


§ 

to <4) 

_ En pty barges rit 

ibahoy 


Fic. Esmeraldas cattle fatten rejected 
bananas that drift onto beach. 


belt that extends least far north 
Emeraldas, where average annual 
rainfall only 34.29 inches was recorded 
the Panagra air base the years 
1949-1955 (18.11 inches 
land less than half dozen 
climate is super-humid and the veveta- 
tion rain from 
Bahia along the coast aridity increases, 
inches, and the Santa Elena 
peninsula (Ancon, 7.70 inches, 1945 
Along the inner margin the 
coastal lowlands precipitation also di- 
minishes from north south, but values 
are generally much higher than along 
the coast. Santo Domingo rainfall 


>For notes on the extent of this arid zone 
and its associated coastal fog, which at times 
extends north the equator, see Ludwig Diels: 


v de la flora del Ecuador" (transl. by Reinaldo 
Espinosa), Quito, Universidad Central, 1938, 


pp. with reference earlier studies 
3 Eggers and Teodoro Wolf See also Leo 
\lpert: “The Intertropical Convergence Zone 
of the Eastern Pacific Region," Bulletin, A mert- 
can Meteorological S ety, Vol 6, 1945, pp 


426-32: Vol 1946, pp. 15-29, 62-66; and 
“Atmospheric Cross-Sections the Stratus 
Zone of the Tropical Eastern Pacit Oceatr 

Transactions, Ame in Geophysical Union, Vol 


27, 1946, pp. 800-813 
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is close to 120 inches and there is no 
dry season. Average precipitation de- 
clines to the southward as the June 
November dry season, already evident 
Quevedo, becomes more marked. 
Representative values for stations with 
longer records are Quevedo, 86.36 inches 
(1947-55); Milagro, 65.57 inches (1939 
Tenguel, 56.78 inches 
Guayaquil, 
Oro the decline curiously abrupt. 
Machala has 23.10 inches and Puerto 
Bolivar, only three miles away, has sub 
stantially less. This the only area 
Ecuador where bananas grown for 
export are 

Even the rainier portions Guayas 
and Los Rios have 


seasons. Central America this would 


2 


4 


Fic. Loaded banana truck passes 
one of the few remaining st ls of forest 
Quevedo-Daule road 


rule out commercial banana productio 
Ecuador. millimeters (2.4 inche 
taken the critical monthly precip 
tation this entire zone has 


months drought (May through Octo 


Phere is a subst t l pr ! 

well plantai the irrigated 
outhern nd ee tr | Man bi pr but 
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concentrated January, February, and 
March. Very rarely, 1939, 1941, 
and 1953, heavy rains may fall during 
April and May, the apparent result 
the temporary southward displacement 
the cold water Humboldt Current. 
Paradoxically, the rainiest months 
that are also the months bright sun 
and clear skies. 


From mid-May late 
November low cloud deck, presumably 


originating from the influence the 


Humboldt Ecua- 


Solar insolation and 


Current, covers the 
dorean lowlands. 
transpiration are then sharply reduced. 
Here, for example, cacao and coffee are 
successfully grown without shade within 
two degrees the equator and sea 
level. This stratus deck seems equally 
persistent the coast and over the 
interior banana zone. the sun comes 
out all during this season usually 
late the afternoon. Apparently, the 
banana does not suffer from the 
resultant reduction insolation and, 
fact, must benefit from the reduced rate 
transpiration these 


during 


months. There has been some specula- 
tion that reduction average tempera- 
tures, well increased humidity, 
with 


associated this cloud and 


that this might account for the tendency 


cover 


what unsatisfactory fruit size some 


some- 


interior areas such Quevedo and the 
adjacent tempera- 


ture data are permit 


judgment this point. For most 


the banana areas, average monthly 
temperatures appear fall within the 
range F.; they less 
some the higher areas along the 
Andean footslope, Santo Domingo 
(elevation, 1600 Nowhere the 


banana zone have found any records 
absolute minimum be- 
low 55° 


Where the dry 


against the lower Andean slopes, 


cloud deck 


season 


rests 


persistent mist drizzle, locally 
termed keeps the leaves 
the banana plant moist much the 
day and further reduces transpiration. 
This phenomena appears explain the 
out irrigation even years when total 
rainfall drops below inches, did 
1952 and 1954 Tenguel. This 
developed 
and persistent the Tenguel area, where 


months. 
Despite the absence true rains, the 


recorded during the 
United Fruit Company records measur- 
able amounts precipitation, usually 
from .01 .07 inches, average 
three days out four from June through 
Tenguel 239 days; these 138 were 
the six months when total 
just under inches precipitation 
was recorded. The highest amount for 
any one day was .30 inch. The 20-year 
rainfall averages for Tenguel show 
month 
although the averages for the six driest 
months all fall between 1.42 and 2.20 
inches (Table Virtually all this 
precipitation apparently from 
locally 


with less inches, 


distinguished either 


lente gartia fuerte. peculiar inten- 
sity here may related the fact that 
the Andean 


westward 


ranges 


Isla 


and dry-season precipita- 


the 
lands behind Tenguel. 


tion from recorded only occa- 
sionally. 


SIGATOKA LEAF BLIGHT AND 
PANAMA DISEASES 


Sigatoka leaf blight, caused the 
fungus musicola, Leach 
(Cercospora musae, Zimm.), the most 
serious threat facing the Ecuador banana 
industry derives 


today. name 


5 


| 
> 
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from district the Fiji Since 
its introduction into Central America 
1935, has spread rapidly throughout 
the banana lands the New 
Sigatoka infestation results reduc- 
tion the leaf surface the plant, 
causing smaller fruit size. Although 
bananas from Sigatoka-stricken areas 
may salable markets where size 
ripen prematurely. Even though 
the outer skin green, the fruit may 
ripening and the flesh yellow. 
this condition mature very rapidly 
transit and through the liberation 
certain gases may hasten the ripening 
arrival New York Antwerp such 
shipment may total loss. One 
two such experiences may lead the 
condemnation producing district 
buyers. 

Sigatoka seems have appeared 
the district Ecuador 
had reached epidemic proportions there 
and had forced the abandonment 
ravished most the older plantings 
along the river and has reached inland 
along the Quinindé-Santo Domingo 
road and northward the Verde 
and the Rio Santiago. became serious 
the Quevedo area for the first time 
1956 and that year 
reported far south the 
Tambo highway. Southern Guayas 
and Oro are yet Sigatoka-free. 

The spores are spread not only 
wind currents but the infected and 
dead leaves used for packing bananas 
being moved truck and barge from 
field shipside. Its lesser virulence 

Rodriguez: op. cit., pp. 51-53. Clarence 
Jones and Paul C. Morrison: “ The Evoluti 


the Banana Industry Costa 
Geoer., Vol. 28, 1952, pp. 1-19 
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and slower rate spread Ecuador 
than Central America may attrib- 
utable the absence high winds and 
the relatively small size and dispersed 
distribution banana farms. com- 
munications improve from one district 
another conditions for its spread 
should become increasingly favorable. 
Sigatoka can controlled, but only 

considerable expense and difficulty. 
The major Central American producers 
have spent millions dollars installing 
and perfecting systems for the applica- 
tion copper sulfate sprays. 
usually necessary every other week 
during the period high humidity, less 
frequently during the dry season. The 
large number small farms Ecuador 
makes Sigatoka control 
terrain restricts the use tractor-drawn 
spray rigs the sort that have proven 
effective elsewhere. The Servicio Co- 
operativo Interamericana Agricola and 
the Nacional Bananeros 
del Ecuador have been putting much 
effort the development 
effective and low-cost knapsack mist- 
blower. Experimentation with the use 
ol helicopters is also in progress. Ever 
under favorable effective 
Sigatoka control has been estimated 
cost much 5-6 sucres (30 cents 
U.S.) stem, which present prices 
would seem to be prohibitive. In 
Jamaica, where conditions may be 
quite different, control costs are reported 
run per cent gross earnings, 
which more within reason. Such con- 
trol can pay, however, 
intensive production techniques are prac- 
ticed and yields per acre are high. The 
Ecuador banana industry must inevita- 


bly move this direction. 


Up to now the only effective answe1 
to Sigatoka in Ecuador has been the 
abandonment infected plant and 
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Fic. 
split guadua. 


takes least two years from the date 
initial infection before marketability 
the fruit 
Frequently time 


begins impaired. 


more than this 


required. Occasionally, seriously dis- 
eased plantings have later shown 
unaccountable improvement 
tion the point that shipments have 
even been resumed. 

Panama Disease, caused the soil 
fungus Fusarium 
E.F.S., was first 
province 1936. Today especially 


serious along 


observed 


the interior margins 
the Ecuador lowlands, from Oro 
Babahoyo. The Quevedo and Esmeral- 
Unlike 


results 


das areas are yet free it. 


the death the plant within relatively 
short time after infection. Continuous 
water flooding for period several 
months the only effective control. 
This technique has been employed 
recent infected 


years reclaiming 


— 


Small holder’s banana farm near Quevedo. 


House, stilts, has characteristic sidings 


plantations Central America, includ- 
the del 
Panama the 


Bocas 


where disease 


observed years ago. only appli- 
cable extensive tracts level allu- 
vium and offers little promise for 
the 
banana industry Jamaica has been 


Ecuador. The recent recovery 
based the substitution Panama- 
resistant variety, the Lacatan, for the 
standard Gros Michel (guineo seda). 
the 


acceptance 


Lacatan 
the 


However, tender-skinned 
United that 


effectively closed non-Commonwealth 


only 
Kingdom, 

Lands seriously infested with Panama 


1954 and again 1955 the United 


Fruit Company said have given 
about ten per cent its planted 


Export Social and 
Kingston, Vol. 1954, pp. 
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area Ecuador for this reason. 
matter, for involves abandonment 
the irrigated lands the Rio Jubones 
plain which substantial capital has 
been invested the provincial govern- 
used here effort obtain maximum 
per acre yields before Panama Disease 
sets 

other banana disease, but little 
importance 
the 


solonacearum, 


caused 


soil Xanthomonas 


pathogen, 
which causes wilt 
tomatoes, potatoes, and other Solana- 
ceae and probably indigenous the 
Andean The 
attributable 
all been Los Rios province. 


countries. few cases 


abandonment have 


PRINCIPAL BANANA-GROWING DISTRICTS 


Prior 1947 all banana exports from 


Ecuador had moved through the port 


farms along the Rio Daule, Rio Vinces, 
and Rio Babahoyo, from whence came 


the famed cacao arriba cacao 


from above Guayaquil), those 


(below), southern 
Oro. Cacao plantations aban- 


doned the because Witches’ 


abajo Guayas 


and 


Broom disease, especially the natural 
levees navigable channels, 
have been converted into banana lands 
here. especially the rolling hill 
the 


basin, along the new Daule-Quevedo 


lands upper Guayas 


highway, that virtual banana mono- 


culture has evolved the past decade. 


For analysis the impact both Siga 
toka and Panama upon Ecuador see 
Felipe Orellana Alban: “La industria bananera 
del Quito, 1952. United Na- 
tions op. pp. 27-58; and 
Cooperativo Interamericano Agri- 
Labor del SCIA, Quito, Vol. 
1956. 
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eastward the Andes from 
opposite shore. Much this land was 


unoccupied forest less than 
decade ago. Quevedo (population 8000), 
bustling hub the banana business 
well the half-way station the 
newly completed Quito-Guayaquil and 
Quito-Manta highways, epitomizes the 
that 


once lethargic economy. 


new life being injected 
The town was 
founded 1858 and 
economic booms supported rubber, 
cacao, and balsa-wood before bananas 
after World War The 
area still noted for its balsa and was 


that Thor Heverdahl 


obtain the logs for his 


moved 


here went to 

The upper Guayas basin, the 
Tambo adjacent 
lands above Milagro, 
Tenguel-Balao-Naranjal area 


probably shared about equally Guaya- 


highway 
railroad-served 


quil’s million stems bananas that 
were exported repre- 


sented about 


per cent ol Ecuador's 


banana exports. 

Esmeraldas and Puerto 
gether account for all the remainder. 
these two, Esmeraldas the older. 
Banana shipments were initiated from 


| hey had 


reached spectacular 4.5 million stems 


this north coast port 1947 


only five years later and 5.8 million 
stems 1955. 
labor troubles. 


decline 


and 


marked 
Sigatoka damage 


Whereas the banana cultivators else 


where lowland Ecuador 
whites mestizos, Esmeraldas 


trom ¢ ojimies northward to the 


ince they are coast, 


Manuel i M 
ilbum de Los (suas 
All export fig 


well tho 


ires cited for 1 


ore 
| 
4 
} 
Weed 
j 
P 
equate with the export totals employed earli« 4 
the text and Table which were for 
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1,700,000 Stems 3,400,000 Stems 
2,500,000 Stems 


7,200,000 Stems 
600,000 Stems 


Tampa 
1,900,000 Stems 


Dominican Republic 


Jamaica 


To Europe 


Europe and US. 


Ecuador Banana Exports, 
23,200,000 Stems 


L955 


Principal Areas of 
q Ecuador Commercial Banana 


Production 


700,000 Stems 


Fic. Nearly all banana exports move northward, through the Canal, and then 
divide into three flows with the United States Gulf Coast, the United States Atlantic Coast, and 
Europe their destinations. (Map drawn Gene 


bian predominantly enthusiasm. Most Esmeraldas bananas 
From the mouth the Rio Esmeraldas are grown rolling Tertiary hill lands 
Quinindé there continuous pro- which reach the sea wave-cut cliffs. 
often Hevea rubber extent, occuring chiefly the lower 
planted during the World War estuarine portion the valley which 

Ferdon, Jr.: “Studies Ecua- either too arid too poorly drained for 
dorean School American Re- 


search, Santa Fe, M., Monograph No. 15, 
1950, pp. port Esmeraldas (Fig. also 


bananas. 
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the Santo 
has become 


serves 


which area banana 


monoculture since has been linked 
highway both with Quito and with 
the navigable Rio Esmeraldas Qui- 
nindé, miles the east. highway, 
the final stages construction, will 
with Quinindé and, 
thus, with Santo Domingo and Quito. 
It, like the Lorenzo railroad 
scheduled for completion 1957, should 
open further new areas for banana 
cultivation. 

agricultural census taken 1952 
showed banana 
that 
land 


cultivation the district was banan- 


the intensity the 
fever Santo Domingo. year 
two-thirds 


as, mostly along the Quinindé road. 
Already the specter overproduction 
and, perhaps, Sigatoka disease, was 
sight. 


Banco 


had 


played major role the development 


official 


Fomento, whose loans 


the area, seek ways reduce the 


amount land bananas requiring 


the conversion the older plataneras 


14 


rice and coffee. Those better 


condition, he observed, could 


supply 
the existing market demand, including 
such fruit might used for fattening 
livestock. 


severe 


damage has become 
the older plantings the 
Santo 


tricts, shippers have increasingly been 


Esmeraldas and 
reaching southward along the coast for 
their bananas, especially the coastal 
hills behind Muisne and Cojimies and 
Manabi 
The last is connected to tide- 
Bahia both by 


Rio Chone and narrow-gauge 


even to the Chone district of 
province. 
water the navigable 
Puerto Bolivar, new banana 


port hacked out the mangrove 


bordering the Canal Jambeli (Fig. 


op. 
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has been shipping fruit only since 1949, 
the first half 1956 was shipping 
the rate six million stems year, 
well ahead Esmeraldas. Shipments 
1955 had been 4.8 million the 
arid Machala-Pasaje region, where giant 
cacti and mesquite stand side side 
with neatly laid-out, rectilinear banana 
farms, provincially-financed irrigation 
but 
adequate road net focusing Puerto 


system, together with small 


Bolivar, has provided 


impulse recent new 


CORPORATE GROWERS SHIPPERS 


dominate the the 


United Fruit Company has played 
much less conspicuous role than has 
Central America and the Caribbean. 
Through its subsidiary, Cia. Bananera 


del Ecuador, accounts for more 


than the country’s banana 
Searcely six per cent the 
total planted acreage the 
New World tropics found here 
Nevertheless, its Tenguel 
one the largest fruit farms Ecuador 
This 


cienda 96,000 acres was acquired 


and most 


operated former cacao ha- 
1933, along with second property 
About 24,000 acres 


the basin. 


considered 


one-third this has been 


planted. The company employs 2100 


persons and supports 
community 7100 


every 


one stem bananas out 


three that United Fruit exports 


from Ecuador grown its own lands 


The 


open 


remainder are purchased on the 


market from small growers. 
forts picture the United States con 
cern soulless monopoly that threat 
ens the country’s economy have 


, Ma 8, 1956 


4 
3 
i 
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far from the mark. United 
Fruit played important role open- 
ing the United States market 
Ecuador bananas. More recently the 
improved production and fruit-handling 
techniques employed Tenguel have 


provided 


quality their fruit. has not gone 
that the 


weight stem bananas from Ten- 


unnoticed them average 


standard 
The 


average pounds for most the 


guel, where fertilization 


practice, close pounds. 


rest the country and only pounds 
fer Esmeraldas. 

The other large-scale operations are 
neither large nor well managed 
those the United 
two 


Fruit Company. 


There are three foreign-owned 
plantations immediately north Ten- 
guel, Balao Chico and Naranjal, one 
which owned Chilean interests. 
The Swedish-owned and operated Cia. 
Frutera Astral, the 
from Esmeraldas, operates four farms 


along 


and Quinindé. These normally supply 
substantial share the 45,000 stems 
shipped weekly this company, which 
both 
from strikes and from Sigatoka disease. 
The 
Company New 
major United States exporter, purchases 
all its 


has suffered heavy recent losses 


and Steamship 
Orleans, the other 
fruit the market, 

Other 
smaller export firms are 


open 
chiefly Oro and Guayas. 


German, Belgian, Swedish and Chilean 


interests. addition there are several 
local merchants who from time time 
bananas 


United 


consign 


European southern States 
port sideline other activities. 
normally obtain their fruit 


Eac h 


broker has his established grower con- 


through brokers middlemen. 


tacts well his traditional connec- 


— 


tions with exporters Guayaquil, 


brokers absorb the freight cost from 
farm shipside, prices received 
growers vary according their location. 
Those the Quevedo district, for 
instance, may receive 4-6 sucres (20-30 
cents, U.S.) more per stem during the 
rainy season, when fruit moves barges 
balsas directly Guayaquil, than 
during the season slack water when 
must trucked Daule and there 
transferred barges for forwarding 
the fruit inspected 
the final transfer point each stem 
covered with polyethylene 
vided the exporter retard the rate 
ripening and reduce 
per 
cent, but when supply outrunning 


jections normally average 
demand the figure may much higher. 
general, only fruit with nine more 
hands per stem acceptable export- 
ers. 1956 the only eight-hand fruit 
being shipped was 
where Sigatoka damage 
ticularly severe. 

Most bananas are from 
small and scattered farms. Long hauls 
and numerous transfers the fruit are 
often necessary. Some bananas may 
handled four five times 
move from muleback truck barge 
refrigerator hold. Quality inevitably 
suffers. Slight bruises, not visible 


the green shipping banana, become 
conspicuous black scars 
yellows and may result sharp price 
reductions foreign wholesale markets. 
voleanic dust from 
active Andean volcanoes Reventa- 
dor and Sangay sometimes settles 
the fruit; handling, may produce 


scratches that can 


rejection. Much attention currently 
being given the problem handling. 
has become the custom wrap each 


bunch fruit protective bed old 
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banana stalks and leaves for its journey 
port. Where the bananas have been 
subject ash falls they are dusted 
washed prior being sacked 
ethylene. 

1956 farmers had been receiving 
the equivalent (U.S.) per 
stem bananas. The declared 
export values ranged from $1.80 (Es- 
exporters were required convert 
the first $1.50 each stem the official 
rate 15:1; the remainder 
converted the free rate 
aid the depressed Esmeraldas indus- 
try the National Monetary 
mits conversion everything received 
excess $1.00 stem for exports 
from that port the more lucrative 
free rate. Exports European markets 
also receive preferentially favorable ex- 
change treatment. 

banana ports that will accom- 


All bananas 


must loaded from lighters steve- 


modate ocean-going ships. 


foreign markets especially designed 
banana boats, either those owned and 
operated the two big United States 
companies smaller, chartered vessels 
There are also three common 
carrier lines that handle bananas. The 
most important these, Grace 
Company, has six ships month 
New York City, each with space for 
bananas its refrigerated holds. 
the maximum depth the river 
ships are already well loaded upon their 
arrival from the south, this company 
loads off Isla Puna rather than Guaya- 
the Salado estuary behind Guayaquil 
into silt-free, deep water port would 


obviate this necessity. 


FUTURE BANANAS ECUADOR 


Ecuador that the banana bonanza 
the past decade has been the product 
temporary and uniquely favorable 
set circumstances. The permanent 
retention this newly-won 
will not more competitive 
market feared that Ecuadorean 
fruit may unable compete with 
that the better situated Caribbean 
and Central American 
delivered world markets 
bananas are frequently inferior 
pearance those other areas. They 
move most readily when there 
shortage consuming markets, was 
the case 1954 and 
must improve fruit quality, has been 
pointed out, face the 
being residual supplier the world 
market." In the latter case its expand 
ing production could be sold only in 
shortage periods. What happens the 
future will depend large part 
nation’s success combatting Sigatoka 
and improving methods 
handling. 

anticipated that Europe will 
increasing share Ecuador’s banana 
exports Not only are small fruit often 
acceptable there, but marketing chan 
nels Europe are more open and com 
petitive than the 
The fact that most the new banana 
acreage planted since Central 
America has been planted by the two 
big integrated United States fruit com 
pani s does not improve mm rket ro 
pects lor Ecuadorean bananas In 
went European markets, chiefly 
Another 


and 


hve per cent went 


af 
| 
‘ 
Chase Manhatta B , 
Busi his, Dees er 1956. pp. 17-18 
Central del Ecuador, Depart 
q 
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the maximum 


distance from such travel arteries that 


remaining per cent the United kilometer 
States (Fig. 9). 


United States had taken per cent 


one 
Two years earlier the 


bananas can economically 


exports. The pre-war Peru- either men’s shoulders 


vian market has been lost mule. 


production northern desert 


valleys has made that 
sufficient. 

Although one banana out every 
three consumed the United States 
Ecuadorean 


States 


Ecuador, fruit 
through United West 
1955 New Orleans was 


from 

moves 
Coast ports. 
the 
million stems. 
with 3.4 
Charleston, 
Galveston. 


market, receiving 7.2 
New York was second, 
million 


stems, followed 


Tampa, Baltimore, and 
that year, Puerto Bolivar 


New 


Orleans 


New 
and Tampa; Guayaquil New York, 


New 


shipped 
Orleans; Esmeraldas 


Baltimore, Charleston, Orleans, 
and the European ports. 

Natural conditions for banana cultiva- 
tion appear excellent Ecuador 
and there are extensive tracts unused 
considered 


forest that are 


agricultural has been calcu- 
lated that existing truck roads, railroads, 
and navigable waterways that part 
the Ecuadorean lowlands 
suitable for banana growing presently 


serve one million This assumes 


Jack Bermeo: Posibilidades aumentar 
exportacicn del banano del 


Quito, Vol. (20-21), December, 
1953, pp. 3-9. 


Perhaps one-half this land 
presently cleared and one use 
another. long prices remain 
profitable level and the disease problem 
hand, new access roads will continue 
built open additional areas 
banana colonists. 

Rationalization and intensification 
present production rather than further 
expansion the course 
Better cul- 
tivation techniques, irrigation, fertiliza- 


most responsible observers. 


tion, and continuing readjustment 
production the best soils, all necessi- 
tated the high cost fighting Siga- 
toka, should lead further increases 
per acre. Bananas, too, are 
increasingly being used temporary 
nurse crop for cacao and coffee and 
permanent and diversified form land 
use. Banana monoculture has its un- 
desirable sociological and economic as- 
pects, but the coast Ecuador these 
seem balanced, least temporari- 
ly, its role stimulating the opening 
new lands for settlement. Through 
bananas the country has been awakened 
the unrealized potentialities the 
alluvial and volcanic soils its coastal 
lowlands, which are perhaps promising 
any found within the rainy 


tropics the New World. 


. 
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PUTTING 


THE 


INTO ECONOMIC 


GEOGRAPHY 


Maurice Ballabon 


Dr. Ballabon, 


graduate McGil 


University, combined economics with 


geography his undergraduate studies but specialized geography his 


postgraduate work. now 


employed Tippets-. 


bbett- 


Stratton, New York firm consulting engineers. 


temporary 


the paradoxes con- 
the 
between the number 


geography and the conceptual progress 
this 


than 
scholastic conformity, that methodo- 


phers favor individuality rather 
logical aspects have tended over- 
shadowed the volume case studies. 
traced these studies, shown the 
progress from the physical elements 
environment social and economic 
features and, finally, areal synthesis. 
This has both supported and, turn, 
has been aided by, the importance the 
that 


without greater sophistication than 


has however, 


current, this methodology fails meet 
The 


greater rigor 


the needs economic geography. 
satisfaction these needs 
defining concepts, precision meas- 
urement, and applicability conclu- 


sions 


lead 


elusive economic 


may eventually 


THe PROBLEM 
important factors are responsible 
for the malaise economic geography. 
One the need for physical geography 


which has a spec ial relevance lor 


economic activity. This does not imply 


that all physical geography 
studied with this view. 
that unless 
apflication the Thorn 


It does mean, 
however, 


thwaite climatic the schedul 
ing farm work are continued, then the 
division between physical and human 
geography will grow larger, and develop 
gap between rathet 
that 
should the possession every 


than supplying distinctive tools 
geographer. 

with the other factor, however, 
that this paper concerned. 
the necessity knowledge econom- 
ics general and certain branches 
particular. Given the present nature 
physical geography, the difficulties 
establishing spatial correlations and 
relationships, economic geography can 
longer regarded the study the 
physical environment economic 
that 


It has 


tivities, the influence 


environment on these activities. 
borderline 
requires the contributions both geog- 
raphers and economists, and whose 
progress will largely depend people 
both fields 


away from the status introductory 


trained 
course geography tailored the sup 
posed needs commerce students. 


has stepped out the confines the 


Leslie Curry ‘lim nd cf l e, 
gr. Rev., Vol 
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lecture room into the world applied 
the 
demonstrated 


social sciences, and here that 


need for 


validity evident. 


PRESENT POSITION 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


newcomer the study geography 
would intrigued discover that the 
branch the discipline which enjoyed 
the greatest popularity rested such 
uncertain methodology. Using Brig- 
ham’s nine-fold division geography, 
John Wright found that the 220 
papers the annual gatherings the 
Association American Geographers 
between 1904 and 1909, only per cent 
dealt with 
the 207 annual 
meetings 
Deal- 
ing with geographical periodical litera- 


economic geography. 
the 


economic 


papers listed for 


raphy accounted for per 


ture Canada, Pierre Dagenais esti- 
mated that per cent the 1328 con- 
the 


economic section geography, including 


tributions were 


many 
The 


raphy that such data suggest further 


importance economic 


geog- 


supported the views eminent 


the the 
the 
the 


economic geography his three-fold di- 


geographers position 


horne believed that are 


justified regarding human geography 


economic 
held 


the importance 


similar 


view economic 

John Wright: Informal Revision 
Informal Talk Before the New York Metro- 
politan Division the A.A.G., March 19, 1954,” 
Prof. Geogr., Vol. November, 1954, pp. 6-11. 

No. 1953, pp. 

Harlan Barrows: 
Annals Assn 
1923, 


Geoer., 
Geography Human 
of Ame r. Geogs., Vol. 13, 


GEOGRAPH\ 


geography determining his 
and Wooldridge and East, de- 
spite certain misgivings, thought that 
pattern human geography will 
reflect large and probably overwhelm- 
the 
economic 


ing degree nature 


The field economic geography has 


been subdivided into 


specialties, and geographies agricul- 
ture, 


manufacturing, transportation, 


and recreation 


To 


certain aspects urban geography, such 


marketing, 


these may added 
the classification communities 


these specialties enjoy greater popu- 
larity than others, with considerable 
work having been done agriculture, 
tion, and little marketing and recrea- 
tion. Tertiary activities, important 
occupational segment the more indus- 
trialized countries, appear the 
outer fringes geographical research. 
Those who seek body principles 
the 
guidance future inquiries, will dis- 


Unlike 


derived from past 


appointed. economics, where 
the premium has been placed generali- 
raphy has been short theory and 
long facts. Compared with other 
branches geography, there are 
equivalents Davis’ geomorphological 
cycle, climatological classifica- 
tion, the works Brunhes 
human geography and the French 
The 
1939 


Nature 
(1951 


Hartshorne, 
Lancaster, Pa., 


Richard 
raphy, 
400. 

®Carl Sauer: ‘Cultural 
the Social Sciences, Vol. 623. 

7S. Wooldridge and Gordon East: 
The Spirit and Purpose Geography, Hutchin- 
son’s University Library, London, 1951, 117. 

The developing scope economic geography 
can seen from contributions Preston 
James and Clarence Jones, American Geog- 
raphy: Inventory and Prospect, Syracuse, Y., 
1954. 


Geog- 
Reprint), 


! 
= 
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PUTTING THE 


School regional study. This does not 
decry the high standards 
monographic work certain universi- 
ties, and some the many textbooks 
economic geography, but 
result has been unfortunate. reading 
nomic shows how limited 
real progress has been. pleaded the 
economic geography. Stephen Jones 
his popular essay 
Thought the United made 
only brief specific reference economic 
geography the head business 
Referring the increased 
use economic theories and statistical 
methods, held this was its infancy 
and that infant may turn out 
raised economists geographical 
mind rather than men who call them- 
selves professional This, 
) 


gave pride place economic geog- 
Human and time when 
writings economic geography domi- 
nate the field 
What happened the interim? What 
will happen the future? 

establishing the physical stage for the 
other social sciences, and this has been 
the theme several college textbooks.'* 
the deterministic extreme, the 
views approach that Rudmose Brown, 

Econ. Geog., Vol. 30, 1954, pp. 95-101. 

Perspectives, 1955, No. 12, pp. 59-76. 


 [bhid., pp 75-76 


ie Wooldridge and East, op. cit., p 104, 


® Barrows, op. cit., p. 104. 

14For a review of college textbooks on ec 
nomic geography, ec Jan Q). M Broek, “3 


Vol. 31, 1941, pp. 661-674 
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who wrote Economic geography that 
aspect the subject which deals with 
the influence the environment, inor- 
ganic and organic, the 
activities and kept close 
this view throughout his text. 
old theme economic geography, hav- 
ing originated with Gétz, and with 


Though old-fashioned deter- 


today. 
minism generally unpopular con 
temporary geographic circles, the pos- 
sibility reformulations the 
dogmas cannot be discounted. A. F 
has made provocative assault 
possibilism, and one aspect 
essay, that which stresses the need for 
clearer particularization environmen- 
tal controls, well chosen. 

Perhaps more attuned contempo- 
rary practice the belief Zimmer 
mann, that the economic geographer 
worked his way upward from under- 
physical basis the 
structure. The economist, who dealt 
with section the cultural 
structure, probed downward toward the 
somewhat 
similar view that economic geography 
must begin with the physical environ 
ment was advanced Lord Stamp, but 
was subordinated his general interest 
the possible nature 


function economic geography and 
that its practitioners should serve 
maids-of-all-work, has handicapped the 
search for the analytical tools 


N. Rudmose Brown: Th Princit 


Economic Geography (Fifth edit.), London, 1946, 


6 Wooldridge and East, op. cit., p. 104 
I Martin; “The Necessity for Deter 


inism Tran Pat Inst 
1951, pp. 1-13 

Erich Zimmerm World 
and Industri (Rev. edit.), New York, 1951 

p Cx graphy d | 
Vol. 22, 1937, pp. 1-13 
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Geographers 
training has been largely the physical 
and natural sciences, and whose applica- 
tion this training has been the 
broad canvas regional studies, fre- 
quently lack adequate training 
the whole body principle 
theory peculiar economic geography 


holds 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


Proposals have been made to over- 


come these problems. Two 
originate from the views that geogra- 
phers should keep pace with developments 
general economics, and that 
scribed division of labor between eco- 
nomic geographers and economists would 
assist the progress economic 
The 


Drawing parallels between changes 


Geography Changing 
economics and those economic geog- 
raphy, Fisher recommended that geog- 
raphers keep abreast developments 
technology, trends, 
and the national orientation econom- 
the 


urged 
This 
new political geography, however, was 
not 


amalgamation 


economic and political geography. 


elaborated, but inference 


one 


would suspect that was human geog- 
raphy geared some type national 
resource inventory. any event, 
doubtful whether any strong case could 


made for close parallelism the 


developments economics and econom- 
geography, particularly the analyti- 
cal level. 


Encye ypaedta of the Social Science Vol. 6, p 627. 


t 


Eco 


Ge 


(,EOGRAPHY 


have 


economic geography topical basis. 


Edward 


extent, Harrison 


en- 


deavored 
Ullman considered aspects 
agriculture, mining, and other produc- 
tion; industrial location and develop- 
ment; transport routes and flows; mar- 
kets; and rural and urban 
topics 


economic 


geographers, whereas, says, econo- 
mists have found price movements, fis- 
cal policy, income, and similar variables 


more does 


congenial. 
not really full justice the contribu- 
that 
industrial location and marketing. 
that and 


spatial relationships thread all economic 


tions 


economists have made 


neglects point out space 


activities, feature also neglected all 
but handful economists, and which 


may partly explain why economists 


have not been noted for their contribu- 


tions methodology economic 


geography. 


Way 


PROGRESS 


The wide range topics covered 
economic geography makes dogmatism 


dangerous, but significant progress 


ability satisfy certain basic require- 


economic 
geography would define the study 


ments consistent methodology. 


definition 


the spatial variation economic life. 
This study would have 
minimum three important stages 
the 


the 


selection, the 


measurement, and 


relationships between 


data, presumably over some time period. 
The selection data partly given 


Edward Ullman: Human 
\rea Research,”’ Annals 
vgs., Vol. 43, 1953, pp. 54-606. 
Harrison Church: Case for 
Colonial Geography os Trans. and Papers of 
Inst. Brit. Geogrs., 1948, pp. 

Ullman, op. cit., 54. 
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the topic the problem and partly 
the insight the investigator into 
the most important factors relating 
his topic. all branches economic 
related 
the immediate physical environment, 


geography, those 


such agricultural geography, appear 


to have been most dealt 


Natural 


factors the environment tend limit 


with economic geography. 


rather rigorously possible varieties 


production agriculture, though the 
actual selection among these varieties 
largely matter human choice. The 


ties natural 


environment are far less direct, and while 


with 


manufacturing 


misleading think that all manu- 
facturing location determined within 


narrow range principles, 


whatever universal reason there 


location approximates logic cost 
accessibility 


to sup- 


plies, markets, labor, transportation, 
ing, therefore, deals with data largely 


the 


research, and competitors. 


outside traditional 


geography. 
The measurement data very 


search. Difficulties measuring physi- 


cal conditions are familiar all geog- 


raphers, but less difficult are the 
manufacturing geography, how does 


one measure quant ity 


magnitude, 


intensity, and specialization, and how 


can one use existing statistics obtain 


‘ 


ment for major centers? working 


recently on these problems, indexes 
developed from such data 
facturing value added, employment, 
and labor force were 
interested in a more accessible recent 
Maurice Bernard Ballabon: 
ferentiation the Manufacturing Belt Cer 
Canada, u publi hed doctoral the MeGill 


University, Montreal, 1955 
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contribution this problem may refer 
New Method Manu- 


for Measuring 

Perhaps farther from solution the 
problem appropriate areal unit 
which base statistical information. 
The unit approaches 
one-point utilization space, that 
the familiar areal gradients agricul- 
tural geography cannot easily trans- 
lated into the realm manufacturing, 
which 


highly 


discontinuous distribution. How 


one define the 
the 


areal 


are 


are 


sales area, 


‘| hese 


are 


area, 
supply 


which 


issues 


the 


constantly taced 


economic trom 


more familiar 


statistical 
ol 


problems 


analysis and 


comparability data 


over time. 


the three basi steps selection 


measurement, and establishment rela 
tionships data, the first two are usually 


attained one fashion another 


studies 


most economic geography. 
Limitations 


promise, but the major 


visible. The third and most significant 
step, the establishment spatial rela- 
tionships between data, is, however, very 
nate, significant progress establish 
geography depends upon the rey ited 
recording relationships between com- 


While some ol 


re | ited 


parable bodies data 


the 


to 
problems selection and measurement 
spatial relationship. 


One aspect spatial correlations, the 


regional concept, quite familiar 
Spatial correlations, how- 

lana leon. A ( Vol. 45, 1955 
pp 


| 
| 
if 
4 
: 
| 
| 
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ever, include more than areal coincidence 
data. For geographers, space has 
distance and 


his recent inaugural address Chair- 


two major connotations 
area. 


man the Department Geography 
Edinburgh, geography concerned 
those 


with many kinds 


mentioned, out 


particular for emphasis. This termed 
cost distance, and claimed that economic 
factors have created 


new 


geography, called cost geography. 
parallel this new geography may 
field 


undergoing 


found economics which 


now revival. This 
location theory. 

Location theory is, course, con- 
cerned with area well distance, but 
area here regarded direct exten- 
sion distance, can clearly seen 
and 


the Swedish 


Von Thiinen’s agricultural 
Olaf Lindberg’s study 
The major theoretical 
Alfred 
William Dean, 


Sargant Florence, 


paper industry. 
workers 
h, 


Edgar Hoover, 


August 


\ Discipline 
Vol. 71, April, 


iple, Erich Otremba, Alle- 
Industriegeographie, Vol. 
edit., Erde und Weltwirt 
Franckhsche Verlagshandlung, 


Liitgens, 


Lindberg: Economic-Geographi- 

Study of the Swedish Paper Industry,”’ 

cog an k 1? ; - Vol 35, 1953, pp. 28 10. 

Weber: Theory Industrial Loca- 
tion, Engl h edit. bi Carl B Friedric h, Chicago, 
1929. 

The Economics Location, 
English edit. from the second revised German 
edit. by William H. Woglom, 1954. 

William Dean, Jr.: The Theory 
Geog uphic L tion of Economic ctivities, 
Speci Reference to Historical Chan 
lished Doctor Harvard 


unpub- 
thesis University, 
Theory and the 
Cambridge, Mass., 
Economic Activity, 


rk, 


Florence: Inve 
Cambridge, 
a. 


British and Ame 


who developed empirical 
location, were, are, all economists. 
Moreover, while 
contributed location theory, either 
through developing their own models 
the 


the view that further develop- 


ments this theory, group theo- 
ries, must depend economists, seems 
Although 


may exaggeration claim that 


have been 


American industrial 


dominated the problem 


major concession. 

yet too early decide whether 
the study “social will yield 
any alternative. certainly appears 


compare favorably with the devious 


maze economics, but general accept- 
ance geographical methodology must 
carefully considered. The ecological 
basis much contemporary sociology 
being and least one 
mathematical these 


studies, the double logarithmic graph, 


questionable value its context. 
There danger that geographers may 


See, for example, Beaver, The Localiza- 
tion Geography, Vol. 20, 1935, 
pp. Arthur Doerr, Quantitative 
\nalysis the Locational Factors the Inte- 
grated and Semi-Integrated 
Industry the United States and 
Jour. Geogr., Vol. 53, 1954, pp. 393-402; 
Francis Locational Factors Affecting 
Industrial Econ. Geog., Vol. 24, 1948, 
pp 283 285; Richard Hartshorne, * Location 
Factor Annals Assn. Amer. 
Vol. 17, 1927, pp. and Location 
Factors the Iron and Steel Industry,’’ Econ. 
Functional Analysis Population Distribu 
tion,” Rev., Vol. 32, 1942, pp. 282-293; 
George Renner, Industrial 
Econ. Vol. 23, 1947, 
167-189. 

Richard Hartshorne: The Nature Geog 
raphy, op. cit., pp. 419-420; and 
The Geographic Basis American Economic 
Life, New York, 1940, 497. 

op. cit., 206. 

Form: Place Social 
Structure the Determination Land Use; 
Some Implications for the Theory Urban 

1954, 


Creogrs 
Geog. 
Geogr. 


Geog., 


Ecology,” S cial Forces, Vol. 32, 


3 
- 
| 
ay in Distance Geogr. Mag., 
Ty ee 1 1 ? 
2 ce, for ex 
Agrar-u 
953 
1953. 
Shoe and Leathe 
stment. I hon 
ind Size of Pla England, 1948; 
and ne La ( - 
4p 


PUTTING THE 


led accept mathematical deter- 
minism relationships where many 
once postulated environmental deter- 

If, yet, locational theory 
incomplete, despite the efforts Walter 
Isard and other 
done valuable service attempting 
give order what geographers are too 
likely regard fortuitous economic 
circumstances, and ision the 
ambiguity with which economic geog- 
raphers use such terms market 
tion, optimum conditions, 
and demand their spatial contexts. 

the concepts economic areas, 
tributary areas service 
perhaps the most familiar, and August 
has similar more sophisticated 
version work his study 
economic regions, which his loca- 
Philip and 


Rutledge were led consider 


tion led. 


the character of economic areas through 
their interest business cycle theory, 
and Vining has tended identify 
with the market area the 


that 


around core primary 


Walter Isard: General 
Location and the Space Economy,” 
Journ. of Econs., Vol. 63, 1949, pp 476-506 
and Distance Inputs and the Space 
Quarterly Journ. Econs., Vol. 64, 1951, 
373-399; Walter Isard and Merton | eck 
“Location Theory and International and Inter 
regional Trade Quarterly Journ 
Econs., Vol. 68, 1954, pp. 97-115; Melvin I 
Greenhut: “Integrating the Leading 
Vol. 18, 1952, pp. 

Philip Neff: “Interregional 
ferentials: Causes, Measurement 


Vv warte) ly 


cance,’’ Amer. Econ. Rev., Vol. 39, May, 1949, 


pp. 105-119: Philip Neff and Annette Weifen- 
bach: Business ted Industrial 
University California 
California, 1949. 


For his more rece { and co iprehe sive 
work, see Rutledge Vining, Description. 


Pre 


Certain Spatial Aspects of an Econon Svstem,”’ 


Economic Development and Cultura Chanee, 
Vol. 3, No. 2, January, 1955, pp 147-195 
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industry.“ Some will note the similarity 
the basic-nonbasic occupational stud- 


contrast 


ies John \lexander.** 

Vining, there are the more conservative 
Donald 


Canadian Department Defence Pro- 


catering the practical needs 
developing area units for the utiliza 
location theory, the study 
areas has led conclusive formula- 
tion, but contributions the delimit 
tion actual areas have been made, 
and certain indicators of spati il relations 
have been discovered. 

These developments in locational 
theory and the study of economic areas 
may render valuable service in the 
successful prosecution the culminating 
stage research economi 
adding new dimensions and direction 
finding people another 
working along such complementary lines 
work, however, must translated 
into the current studies the wider field 
of economu geography, and, as econo 
mists far have appeared reluctant 
this work, geographers must acquire 
the basic tools and concepts ol econo- 
has been 
urged before, but the rewards for the 


mastery of these tools ind concepts have 


mists gain this prize. 


never been so great in the past as the 


are today. 


Rutledge \ “The Reg ( 
Vol. 14, July, 1946, 206 

John W. Alexander The | \ 

( ept of Urban | I eco 
G Vol. 30, 1954, pp. 246 1 

Wash D.C., 1951 

| Dept f ‘ | | 
non Zoniy ( D 
nental Rey t Cott 1953 
Depart tal 1954 
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AGRICULTURE SOUTHERN JAPAN 


John Thompson 


Dr. Thompson, Professor Geography Syracuse Uni- 


versity, carried the field work for the study presented here during 


Fulbright-supported year Japan. 


great cities Japan are 
spreading rapidly over the agri- 
land 


needed 


cultural 


food increasing. The growing demand 


the cities, particularly 


vegetables, has supported the develop- 
intensive agriculture within the general 
framework paddy rice cultivation. 


Because its close 


geographic tie with cities this type 
agriculture referred here urban 
agriculture. 

southern Japan where winters are 
mild several succeeding crops vege- 
tables are often planted instead the 
usual winter grain 


crop, single 


vegetable crop may 


the late 
Some 


between the rice harvest and 


fall 


vegetables even compete with rice 


sowing 


summer. The land harvested approxi- 
mates three times the area cultivated 
land and production per unit area may 
twice high other districts 
paddy land predominates. 

The purpose this paper present 
case study urban agriculture 
southern Japan. The principal focus 
land use around the year, and 


patterns reflected farm and crop maps. 


Stupy AREA AND 
Its SETTING 


small area the Osaka Plain was 


chosen for detailed examination. 


x 


contains cultivated land and 
lies half way between Osaka and Kobe, 
about miles from the ‘center each 
Figure shows that the built-up 
area the Osaka-Kobe urban complex, 
including the cities and 
the 


Osaka Plain leaving little land for crops. 


Amagasaki, has extended across 
The 33-acre area intensively used 
cultivated remnant almost entirely sur- 
rounded suburban dwellings. 
similar character and use not only 
much the agricultural land around 
that 


Nagoya, Kyoto, Hiroshima, Shimono- 


Osaka and Kobe, but around 
seki, and other large cities southern 
Japan. 

The land essentially level, draining 
gradually southwestward toward Osaka 


Bay. 


sands and 


The alluvial soils are friable loamy 


fine sandy Heavy 


night soil, together with smaller quanti- 


ties commercial fertilizers enable 


these soils kept almost constant 


production. The growing 


225 days. 


his area was first cultivated about 
Sth 
used 


and 


probably been since. 


Rectangular property and field patterns 
the old Handen 


Whiteside: 


Japan, 


reflect influence from 
Su vey of 
quarters Supreme 
Powers, 
110-C, 1950, p 
Hisao Watanabe: Kot 
Shoten, Osaka, 1951, p. 35 


Kyoto Area, General 
Commander for the 
Section, 


Sou 
Head- 
\llied 
Resources Report 


Watsuragi 


j 
Bi 
i 
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& Dissected Terraces 


City Boundaries 


Railroads 
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LANDS 


and 


FARMERS HOUSES 


FARM PLOTS. I7 REFERS TO LAND 

| TILLED BY FARMER NUMBER I7— 

ON THE MAP INDICATES LAND THAT 

LJ IS RENTED TILLED BY FARMER 17, 

|G FARM HOUSES. |7 REFERS TO 
RESIDENCE OF FARMER NUMBER !7. 


(——=) STORAGE TANKS FOR NIGHT SOIL 


SUBURBAN RESIDENCES OR OTHER 
NONFARM STRUCTURES 


FARM HOUSES NUMBERE 
?, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 57 
ATE N HIROTA 
NUMBER 19 
AREA 
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- 
23 
‘ 
y 
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Fic. Looking southeastward from point above the 
location encroachment urbanization flat 


real problem Japan points the ever-increasing need 


the remaining agricultural 10. 


situation changed the land was sequen- the usual manner into 


) 


tially part the rural villages These fields average more than 
Kanno, Mondo, and 1941 acre size, although few are 
was annexed the city Nishinomiva. one-half acre 


The numbers the fields Figure 
LANDS AND FARMERS show the location lands owned and 


rented each farmer soil 


Thirty-seven farmers cultivate land storage tanks (koitsubo) are located 
within this area and over half them Convenient points throughout the are 
farm outside the area also. The average The night soil hauled from the 
land cultivated per farmer tan houses the vicinity and taken 
(slightly less than 116 acres Land storage tanks where it is mixed with 


vater and allowed decompose. 
holdings are generally non-contiguous 


. used it is ladled out and 
and many the farmers cultivate not 


fields in wooden buc kets. 
only the land own, but rent some 


The farmers’ houses, show: 

The Hande 1 system, wl h partitioned land 

nto squ s, was introduced from China in the 

7th basic unit was the fields, are situated for 
6 ieet by 6 feet tsu imed to be 

Ww igh to provi de lo ( ) man tor one 


next sized unit included 360 eldom 


numbers corresponding 
just off plain 


or me ve 
10 tan 
Propert 
ire 


ca 


. 
‘ 
il land, as exemplihed by this scene = 
carried to tl 
at 
to those u 
teep terrace 
ind was supposed to provide food for one man ; be 
Now, 300 tsubo equal 1 tan: Usually at least 
1 cho; and cho equal res or ré parcel | re ‘ 
‘ il directio rea st lied perated 
hye cal on 390-55 ted 
u., rentes : 
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2 Onions 7 Beons or Peas 
N 
3 Cabbage 8 Daikon 
: 4 Tomotoes 9 Mixed garden 
5 Eggplont vegetables 
33 MISCELLANEOUS \ 
| Strawberries 2 Ropeseed 


3.__No crop visible \ 
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long WHEAT @& BARLEY 


| 
NE: i | Greens 6 Potatoes 

R 4 Tomotoes 9 Mixed garden [ 

5 Eggplant vegetables | 

MISCELLANEOUS 

\ | Strowberries 2 Rapeseed | 
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CROP MAP AUGUST 1954 


13 
RS 


or ay 


WHEAT @& BARLEY 
VEGETABLES 
Greens 6 Potatoes 
Onions Beans o 
Cabboge Daikon 
Tomatoes 9 Mixed gorden 
Eggplant vegetables 
MISCELLANEOUS 
| Strowberries 2 Rapeseed 
3 No crop visible 
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WHEAT & BARLEY 

VEGETABLES 

Greens 

Onions 

Cabbage 

Tomotoes 

Eggpiont 

MISCELLANEOUS 

| Strawberries 2 Ropeseed 
3. No crop visible 
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Winter crops greens and onions just 


below the house-occupied steep terrace margin. 


view westward from the point where the common property line farmers number and 


adjoin the north-south road which passes through the central portion farmed area (Fig 


are thriving the rid 


growing the typical winter ridges. 


Those houses which are out the plain 
this immediate area are suburban 
residences. 

For most the farmers, farming 


Work is the 


his family 


farmer and except during 


rice planting during rice, barley, and 
wheat harvest periods when there 
some cooperative effort between fami- 
lies. many women men are 
ordinarily seen the fields and during 
rush work periods they even outnumber 
the men. The working day extends 
nearly from daybreak darkness and 


there much done all seasons. 


LAND AROUND THE YEAR 


Urban 
multiple cropping and 
Seldom is 


round the 


year land use. idle for 


5 


the right; one row cabbage 


March 


Onions 
on the lef 


are greens, again 


longer than week two time 


the harvest one crop 


almost immediately the planting 
another. Each farmer devotes most 


his land rice summer 
plants part his property wheat 
barley which provides one winter crop, 
and part vegetables which results 
several winter crops. The patterns 
land use are reflection each 
wish plant rice, winter grains, and 


vegetables, rather than variations 


drainage, other phy sical conditions. 
identify the land use pattern and 
the procession crops around the year, 
March 


1954, and 


Che crop maps show 


crop maps were made 


April 23, and August 
January 1955. 
cent the fields con- 


that only per 


tained just one crop during the 


— 


i 
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per cent contained two crops; per 
cent, three crops; and per cent, four 
crops. Although was impossible 
show the four maps, least six 
some the land. 


Crop Map for March 1954 


March (Fig. 47.4 per cent 
the land was in vegetables, 34.3 per cent 
wheat and barley, and 18.3 per cent 
divided between strawberries and no 
inches high and inches across 
ridges were designed insure 
adequate drainage for the winter crops. 
wheat and barley, planted rows 
on the ridges, were 3 to 5 inches high; 


largely but including 


SOUTHERN 


onions and cabbage, were varying 
degrees maturity. Greens were being 
loaded on bicycles, two-wheeled carts, 
or small three-wheeled trucks for ins 
port to nearby urban m irkets 
Throughout March and early April 
greens were harvested, and new plant 
ings were made setting out plants 
daikons, and othe crops, too, were 
April Ist one farmer started 
and transparent plasti No. other 
tomato plants were set out until April 
Strawberry plants were flourishing. 
April 5th several farmers planted 
eggplant beneath paper-cove red bamboo 
wickets. The wickets agal served as 


tiny greenhouses speed growth 


Fic. the field for the summer crop. Level 
broke [he view ts again westward t irc th teen terr tr p hare proper 
gy his rice padd breaking he cloe 1 hye he ed 
rake-like tool, for this purpose toes occupy the the lef lived 
ear | } st 1 the } } vrove i the } 25 
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ol 

Several families cooperate rice transplanting time. Here work taking place the 
property farmer number just west the suburban residence shown Figure the north 
western part the agricultural area. Joints bamboo poles laid crossways the rows guide the 


spacing the tiny rice plants. 

Fic. Young rice and competing tomatoes bearing stage picture the same area 
that Figure Farmer has changed from onions rice and farmer from greens 
(Fig. 2 Even dikes between fields are used July 10. 


The Crop Map for April 23, 1954 include mapped. 
April (Fig. 47.7 per cent Wheat and barley were inches 

the land was vegetables, 34.3 per cent high and beginning head out. Greens 


wheat and barley, and per cent and small onions were being harvested, 


miscellaneous. This the same per- strawberries were blossoming, and rape 
centage found the March was past the flower stage. Potatoes 
but with the progression spring the were just coming up. 


variety vegetables had increased During May much effort was given 


q 
| 
ae 
gt 
ay 
2 
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Fic. 10 (left You gy rice needs cultivation and the oil om t be erated Both of these ire 
accomplished pushing small drum-like cultivator along between the row shorts worn 
the man are unusual but practical. Rain was falling the woman was wearing plastic sheet 
her back This sheet is a better protector when she is bent over weeding than when she is upright 
pushing cultivator straw hat desig the sun, not the 
View eastward over the property farmer number the southwestern part the tural 
area J ily 15. 

Fic 11 right ipo ed vra ‘ t with a hand | Here whe bn cut id ¢ elull 
laid across the depressions between field ridges so that it will dry proper! Rice is always tied int 

mall bundles and hung pole racks Farmer number 20, his ire worl 
the same parcel land shown Figure June 
the staking tomato plants. For most farmers. Some have purchased 


this purpose elaborate framework own; others rent them. One man 
poles and crossmembers tied together feeds the heads of grain through the 
with straw used. Tomatoes, greens, machine, another takes away the straw, 
and onions were fertilized and two three (usually women) bring 


with farm manure and night soil. grain the machine 


May June 15, after which time put back the fields and 

plants were all taken out the under. Most the straw used 

and put into nursery beds for animal bedding put back the 
About rice seed beds fields 

started and few the green rice June June the wheat 


plants appeared above harvested, which 


water. Eggplant and tomatoes were began the plown { nd other preparatiol 
rather extensively planted during the fields for rice single share steel 
time too, and obviously were to become plow pulled by an ox ts used \fter 
competitors with the rice crop Except plowing, the telds are flooded ind 


for spina h, most of the yrecns were fertilized, the clods of dirt broken up 
harvested by May 28 Barley harvest and the ground mace perte tly level 

began about May and was completed third week June was the beg 
during the following week \ll cutting ning the rice planting seaso Rice 


of the grain is done with a small hand pl nts are taken trom the seed beds and j 
carefully across the field ridges that about inches apart During earl 
get the water which fre- July the rice was weeded cultivated 
Generally gathered and tied July the fields was 
bundles before being threshed. sporadic weeding, thinning and 
powered mies il threshers used fertilizu 
f 
| > 
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Fic. 12 
heads of the er 
but the 


the machine, 


same pro 


Crop Map for August 1954 


August (Fig. 16.6 per cent 
the land was vegetables with only 
tomatoes and eggplant apparently able 
comparison 
the 
farmers devoted some their land 


Most 


vegetable plots outside the area 


compete with rice. 


and shows that 


these two the rest 


had 


mapped. The proportion the land 


Crops. 


rice was 80.3 per cent, and 
cent was miscellaneous. The average 
size individual fields greater than 
any the other maps. 

inches high. The eggplants were through 


producing and some the tomato fields 


were being cleared. The rice began 
head out about September 
thereafter the farmers used string around 


and across the paddy fields, attaching 


pieces tinfoil paper the strings. 


keep birds from eating the 


(sEOGRAPHY 


threshing machines are commonly used 
hanging onto the straw. 
edure used for barley and rice. 


The operator inserts only the 
this case wheat being threshed, 
June 16. 


rice are also em- 


September greens and onions were 
being planted the 
tomato fields. 

Rice harvest began for early varieties 
10. 


erected the fields and the rice was hung 


October Drying racks were 
several 


Novem- 


ber all the rice had been cut and 


them for several 


weeks before threshing. 


threshed. 


Almost as soon as the rice was taken 
from the fields, even often before was 
removed from the drying racks, plowing 
and ridging the fields for winter crops 
the 
similar that the previous March. 


began. December scene was 


Crop Map for January 1955 
The 


when examined together with the 


March 


and April maps, provides span 


January crop map 


—— 


ill 
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Fic. The honey bucket night soil wagon common vehicle 
Farmers collect night soil from nearby houses and haul storage tanks 
small, sloping, low roof the left shelters night storage tank. This 
the property farmer number the northern part the area, The 


shown Figure \ugust 


Fic. (right). Night soil taken from the 
balanced on 6-foot long wooden pok ; Oniv by 


centuries have these soils been kept 0 produc tive 


storage tan 


nerous applic itio 
Here a farmer 


buc kets onto new strawberry plants. The fields have been ridged i 
before the rice has been removed from drying racks the background 


shows return emphasis vege- 
tables and grains. and seven 
tenths per cent the 
vegetables, 31.4 per cent wheat and 
barley, and 14.9 per cent miscellane- 
ous. Greens were the most widespread 
the vegetables again, and onions and 
cabbave were also important. Straw- 
berries had been taken the 
nursery beds and transplanted 


helds. Early crops 


100.0 


already being harvested and continued 


throughout the winter and spring 


LSTONS 


rather widespread summer plan 


ing of high value vegetables such 
tomatoes and eggplant on 

some departure from the usual Japanese 
summer cropping But 


crop patterns with emphasis 


oo 0 


: j 
235 
the narrow street 
7 oht oil stor we tank 
to the fields in large wooden bucket 
November 15 
CONC 
rABLE 
Onions 6.4 5 14 
Cabbage 8.0 14.1 
I 5.3 
Eggplant 1.9 
Potatoe $.7 
Beat 0 
Daikor 1.1 
Mixed Garden Vegetabl 1.4 i 
Rice 00.0 00.0 
Miscellane 18.0 14.9 
Strawbe 5.5 5.5 10 
Rapeseed 0.9 0 
No ¢ \ le 11.9 
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CROP 
PLANTING GROWING PERIOD HARVEST PERIOD 


o 


Fic. 15. Crop calendar. Footnotes: (1) both early and late varieties most crops are repre- 
sented, the planting and harvesting periods are longer than they would for any single variety 
Eggplant, tomatoes, and strawberries, moreover, are crops that produce for considerable period 
(2) Planting refers the transplanting plants into paddy fields. (3) Planting cabbage, onions, 
greens, and other winter vegetables begins soon summer crops are off the fields. Sometimes 
seeds are put directly the fields, but more commonly they are started seed flats. Harvest dates 
range from October June depending type crop and date planting. (4) Planting refers 


the transplanting from nursery beds the fields. Plants are kept nursery beds during the summer 
so as not to compete with rice. 


cropping vegetables most clearly The percentage cultivated 
characterize urban agriculture crops for Japan whole 144; for 
was seen southern Japan. the Inland Sea area, 130 for this 
March, April, and January crop urban agriculture, 
vary detail but are generally with farmers the area indicate 
these three maps are averaged that the rice crop was valued about 
characterize winter production 20,000 yen per tan ($225 per acre) 


found that per cent the area and the winter wheat and vege- 


devoted vegetables which greens Ackerman: Natural 

Res iversi “hicaoc 

accounted for per cent, University Chicago Press, 1953, 

p. /6. 

per cent, and cabbage per cent; Percentage cultivated land crops equals 

the total area planted divided the area 
per cent wheat and barley; anc 


per cent the miscellaneous category here acres. Thirty-two and one-half acres 
were planted summer crops and 


which strawberries alone amounted ‘acres winter grains appear the crop 


over per cent. Two, three, four and maps. These maps also show average 


acres winter vegetables. The acres could 

even more crops were harvested during conservatively 
the winter season. crops; and 5.5 acres numbers and 
miscellaneous, two crops. This makes total 


Such multiple cropping acres. One hundred two 


cultivated land gives percentage cultivated 


seldom equalled even oriental cultures. crops 310. 


} 
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table crops from 20,000 40,000 
per tan ($225 $450 per acre) depend- 
ing the per cent land devoted 
$660 $1000 


$675 
about 


Such 


per 
6-tan 


acre or per 


vields are one and 


Conversion 
ial exchange 


*One tan equals .245 of an acre 
of ven to dollars was made at the offi 
rate dollar. 

Realistic inte ional comparisons the 
ing money are difficult but the 
observations about relative 
would indicate that the $660 to $1000 income 
in Japan might be compared with $3300 to $5000 
in the | nited States. 


of 360 ven to one 


meaning 


SOUTHERN JAPAN 


one-half to two times those of areas in 


which the two-crop rice-wheat system 


practiced, and two three times those 


northern Japan where only one crop 
rice can raised. 
Ore 


asso- 


Urban agriculture seems 
answer city growth Japan 

higher per unit 
ciated with will help offset the loss 
cities over cultivatable 


spread the 


land the plains. 
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William and Irene van Dongen 


Dr. Hance, Associate Professor Economic Geography Columbia 
School Business, Columbia University, has 


College and the Graduate 


4 


written numerous articles African geographic and economic problems. 
Mrs. van Dongen, Associate Research, Columbia University, 


izes 


equatorial and southern Africa. 


OURENCO MARQUES has long 
been important outlet for 
Southern Mozambique and one 

the major gateways for the great min- 
eral and industrial area the Transvaal 
South 


Pafuri 


1955, the 
Limpopo Railway was completed, tying 
the 
but 
Southern Rhodesia and with the adja- 
Haut 
Belgian 


the 


August, Link 


port with the rapidly developing 


landlocked areas Northern and 


cent realm Union Miniére 


southeastern 
Central 


Katanga the 


Katanga. Mozam- 
bique previously handled per cent 
the total overseas trade the Central 
African but 
that 


Federation, congestion 


port and its feeder rail lines 


necessary secure new 
outlet and the choice fell Delagoa 
the 


most vigorous economic regions the 


Connected with several 


continent (Fig. 1), Marques 


*This article the fifth series port 
terminals serving the central belt of Africa 
prepared under Columbia University contract 
with the Office of Naval Research. Reproduc- 
tion whole part permitted for any 


Government. 


Naval 


purpose the United States 
authors wish thank the Office 


Research, Geography Branch, for 
the project, and the many people the United 
States, Portugal, and Africa who 
instrumental furthering field 
research throughout 

William Hance and Irene van 
Dongen: “Beira, Mozambique 
Central Annals Assn. Amer. Gee 
Vol. 47, 1957 


LOURENCO MARQUES DELAGOA 


African transportation studies and the regional geography 


BAY* 


promises achieve even greater sig- 


nificance one the outstanding 
African ports. 

analysis the harbor port 
Marques and its relations 
with the tributary areas important 
the 


programs the Rhodesias, the Union, 


assessing 


and Mozambique. 


THe LOURENGO MARQUES 
The 


has for centuries been considered the 


harbor Lourengo Marques 
finest shelter the entire eastern coast 
The 
total anchorage area Delagoa Bay 
close 10,000 acres. 


Africa from Suez the Cape. 


Located outside 
the normal path cyclonic storms, 
the 
Indian 


southeastern 
the the 
Inhaca (Inyack) Peninsula and 
Island (Fig. 2). 

nels lead the 
the Canal, 


minimum low water depth 


Three entrance chan- 


inner port through 


Polana now dredged 
feet. 
Though pilotage obligatory, access 
difficult. 
feet usually wait for the high tide 


not Vessels drawing over 


before entering. 


The port and city 
Marques are situated miles from the 
open sea. While most the larger 


did 


until 


African 
water berths 


seaports not have deep- 


the second quarter 


the present century, 


4 


MAROUES 


DELAGOA Bay 


\\ 4 

2) ) 


Beira 


Marques 
Lond 
( + wri 
Elizabeth 
500 
Main shipping routes 
Milec 
southern and south-central Africa 
central Africa: (1) southeastern Katanga mining and processing area ») Norther Rhod 
Copperbelt; (3) Northern Rhodesian agricultural-processing area; (4) Southern Rhod 
processing, and major agricultural area; (5) mining and industrial area. 
Marques opened its first such coal loaders, with 


1903, 


year ahead Durban. 


reclamation tidewater land procee 
rapidly, and 1914 the port area 


the north shore of the estuary 


assumed almost its present 


ded 
on 


had 


form (Fig. 


Only 


limited 


vessels. 


The 


at the 


length 


2430 


most col 


vards 


reach 


ISple uous 


resent 


quay, with alongside depths 


the 


marginal quay 1930 and 1951 were 
required to 


otal 


feet, can accommodate ocean-going 


ol 


the port are the two electric coal loaders 


5 and al 


combi ed 
capacity ol 10,000 tons ol coal d 


at 
are used the 


| he cold 


handling Transvaal 
coal. storave plant, which 


has capacity 30,000 boxes, used 
for storage and other handling opera 
tions associated with the forwardiu 


Transvaal itrus 


and lo« 


mineral shipments increas 
substantialls 


from the Rhodesias, 


struction special berth with 


anized loading gear may 


Four miles the estuary Matol 


much the 


the seat ot 
irques, re pier 


ourenco 


unloading bulk petroleum products 
cold-storage plant for fruit. The me- and lumber wharves. The 


{ 
Lobito 
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‘> i\ © CANAL — — — 
N Xetina Pequena DO NORTE Mies 
\ 
\ \ 
f 
Xefima 
Grande 
4 Su 
ff /.OURENCO 
outh Pasead! 
Ressano) Rio gore Isla dos < 
A PONTA VERMELHA 2e 
\ A (Inyack) 
B A Y \ I ~ 
PONTA MAONE 
MA P UT O 
= 
x 
= Business area 
Harbor area g 
Residential areas 
Industrial area y INHACA > 
< B de Machangulo CINYACK) 
Harbor and city Lourengo Marques Delagoa Bay (adapted from H.O. charts Nos. 


Fi 
2543 and 2636, and 
terminal installations here, maintained 
four major oil distributors, have 
120,000 
Some the petroleum, 


storage capacity tons 
liquid 
which used mainly 
the city itself, still handled 


the Gorjao 


bunkerage 


from various Portuguese maps). 


Gorjao Wharf is also used by coastal 
vessels, there being active cabotage 
the 
small-boat 


trade 
The (cf. Fig. 
used only ferries which 


along 
basin 


estuary and few fishing boats. 


Fic. Wharf and Rio Espirito Santo viewed from northwest. the forefront 
the C.F.M. coal and mineral yards; the railway station the left center. Part the 
Marques business section can seen the left rear. (Courtesy C.F.M. 


Bre 
\ 
) 


1 Fruit cold storage pia 7 
3 ai yards 9 | 
Harbor and Mineral yard 
6 Coal dumpers 


Marques, the good fishing banks tonnage shipping explained 
lie much farther the south the larger size modern ships. The 
waters the Union. modern cold- outstanding feature the cargo handled 
storage plant for fish, opened 1950, the high level bulk 
was forced close indefinitely exports and imports 

The port Marques now The tonnage bunkering 


has estimated handling capacity but only because the 


million tons, substantially above the from coal oil. The range and 


which was 3,903,836 liquid fuels available, and reduced 


tons 1954. Although this figure entry rates for vessels that call 


more than double the prewar level, the for bunkerage only, continue susta 
increase was not relatively great traffic. 
other leading African ports. The Before turning the hinterlands 
unused capacity at Lourenco Marques Lourenco Marques, al briet che scriptio ~ 
was urban developments and manufact 


deciding upon the new Limpopo link interests will assist understand 


with Central Africa. the complex role the terminal. 
Table shows the evolution and 


1938, 1948, and 1954. the The initial Portuguese settlement 
relatively small increase number the estuary Espirito Santo dates 
ships berthed, the yreater increase in 1544. I the next three centur 


to new py — 
Fic, Lourenco Marques port area (detail 
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Fic. (left). Loading Transvaal coal into S.A.R. coaling vessel transit the Union ports, 
coal dumper No. Marques. 


Fic. (center). Unloading Scandinavian timber destined for the Transvaal Gorjao Wharf, 
Marques 


(right). Oil pier Matola bulk petroleum terminal, Marques. 


there were number commercial African cities. Its population reached 
bases Delagoa Bay which were 110,000 1954, including 
periodically destroyed. Between total white population 
and 1895 final agreements were reached about the winter, 
Portugal and Great Britain regard- from July September, the numbers 
ing territorial rights that part are further increased through 
Africa, whereupon Marques siderable influx South African tourists, 
received the status city and hoped that Marques 
the capital Portuguese East now used also tourist center 
Lourenco Marques poorly situated Rhodesias. 
function the political and economic Shipping forwarders and_ receivers, 
hub the country, being too close representatives South African 
foreign border and too far from the companies, and other commercial estab- 
main domestic centers raw are concentrated the Lower 
production. But its great commercial City adjacent the wharves (cf. Fig 
activity, the early concentration 4). Since the completion the Limpopo 
administrative personnel, and the Rhodesian interests are also 
the city the incontestable leader residential suburbs are expanding 
Mozambique affairs. The the northwest and northeast 
position Beira, the second prominent respectively. The 
Mozambique city and the only potential Mavalane the terminal several 
rival, was weakened its air routes. 
until 1942 British-Portuguese con- Manufacturing Marques 
cessionary, the Mozambique flour milling; tanning; brew- 
Well planned, spacious, and clean, ing; production cement, glass, and 
with many handsome modern buildings, other building materials; edible 
Marques enjoys the reputation 


oils, 


margarine, and soap production; Coca- 


being one the most attractive (Cola and mineral water bottling; prep- 


José Oliveira Boléo: “Geografia das aration cashew nuts; processing 
Cidades—Loure 0 Marques,” Boletim da So- 


. tobacco: an prep: ‘ing Oo ods 

nos pp. and other household needs variety 


| 
4 


rABLE 


LOURENCO MAROUES PORT 


Number of sl 
Gross registered tonna 
Total cargo handled 


Passengers handled (embarked and disembarked 


of shipping berthed 


luding bunkers) 


I. Exports THROUGH THE Port? 


Coal (excluding bunker coal) 
Minerals 


Fruit (mostly citrus 


II. Imports THROUGH THE 
**Petroleum Products (at Matola and G 
tTimber (at Matola and G 


ral 
General carg 


Ill. TRANSSHIPMENT TRADI 


IV. BUNKERING TRADE (fuels only 


** PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


1938-—18,182 t. at Gorja nd 193,591 t. at Mat 
1948—-211,269 t. at Gor) nd 504,891 t. at Mat 
1954-009 ,034 t. at Gorj nd 573,885 t. at Mat 
The gasoline and kerosene e disembarked largely 


parts at Lourenco Marques’ main wharf and at M 


TIMBER 


1938—86,880 at Gorjao and 153,686 lightered midstre 
1948—-48,063 t. at G nd 120,648 t. lightered midst 
1954— 76.130 t. at G »and 138,749 t. lighte | ist re 
Source 1938, 1948: Moz bique \ trac d Se 
Relatério de Ano Ee pp. 119-122, and 
1954: C.F.M. Ad: tion Re 


small establishments. Domestic raw 
materials come the city from con- 
plants. Many the smaller factories 
date from pre-war years; 
plants, such the flour mill Com- 
panhia Industrial Matola, the cement 
factory, and the breweries, are 
enterprises. 

The capital has always been 
important consuming center for veg- 
etable and the 
surrounding rural districts, and the 
market gardening zone even extends 
some distance into Swaziland and the 


HINTERLANDS 


LOURENGO MARQUES 


tributary 


Marques is made u several politi il 


domestk 


Swaziland, 


Rhodesias, 


Mozambique rail system and 


extraterritorial 


Komatipoort, 


Portugues 


betwee 
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In metric tons unless otherwise indicated | 
d 
1938 ‘4 
ed 1,015 986 1,228 
1,865,304 951,07 3,903, 856* 
92,802 96,760 67,993 
154,759 $59. 816 648.647 
5.850 10,922 $7,927 ait 
General cargo 90,987 167.100 $30,043 
240,566 168,711 214,859 
§25,171 $86,317 $72,598 
116,750 116,591 
Coal 303,185 226,363 1,16 
Fuel oil 56.795 135.533 
*Of whi bout 155,000 t. in coastal trade el 
t Matola whe t ‘ led 
im and at M 
and M bt 
s dos Port eT 
50-151 
units: the area, the Union 
It is largely rved the souther 
rail link completed extended the 
port Pretoria via Ressano Garcia, 
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the Union against 


this 


strong feeling 


dependence line through 


foreign territory soon led, however, to 


the 


the 


Its 


Transvaal 
Durban. 
harbor had been improved cutting 


connecting 


national outlet inner 


structing sand bar and the construc- 
tion large port installations. 

1912 second rail line from Lou- 
Marques Johannesburg was 
begun. 
the 


Breyten 


Its route was pass through 


Protectorate and the 


interests resulted its being laid only 


Swaziland 


coal 
far Goba, near the Mozambique 


terminus. 

Before 1925, two additional branches 
were added the main trunk, but solely 
the 


particularly 


hinterland and 
the 


Incomati Valley. 


to serve domestic 
Portuguese 
fertile 
Finally, August, 


assist 
agricultural the 
1955, the Limpopo line was connected 
with the Rhodesian the 
400-mile Pafuri Link. 

325-mile 


the 
See 
Mozambique 


on 
southern 


Table 


know what share Marques 


rail 


footnote 


trade will brought the new link 
the Rhodesias, but the past the 


major port hinterland 


the Union South Africa. 


UNION HINTERLAND 


1954 the transit flow and from 


the Union the Ressano-Garcia main 


line was 79.6 per cent the total rail 
traffic 


See Mozambique: \dministracao dos Ser- 
vicos dos Portos, Caminhos Ferro Trans- 
portes (C.F.M Relatério Ano 
1938, Marques, 1939, pp. South 
Railways, Public Relations Depart- 
ment: South African Railways: History, Scope 
and Organi Johannesburg, 1947, pp. 18-21 


southern Mozambique. 


(GEOGRAPHY 


this traffic originates destined 
for the Transvaal Province (Fig. 9). 
The the most important 
producer base minerals, gold, plat- 
inum minerals, uranium, and 
The area the Rand (Fig 
that 


and the portion Transvaal 


the Union. 


10) Pretoria 


also industrial region 
South Africa, having about 
cent the workers employed industry 


the total industrial output the Union 


and producing approximately 


The presence about 
per cent the white population the 
Union contributes the high consump- 
tion power the province. From the 
agricultural standpoint, the Transvaal 
great producer maize, wheat, 
tobacco, and citrus fruit; with extensive 
ranching practiced near the Southern 
Rhodesia border.* 

The 55-mile line ft. in. gauge) 
the Transvaal border 


to carry 


heavy traffic. Using 120 track, 
bears trainloads 1500 tons, 


which with 


very favorably 
many African lines, including the Beira 
Railway with 
800 The 


the 


capacity ol 


tons. line track 


except for first six miles 


an avera 
both 


The 


capacity the line estimated 


directions. 


between and 4.5 million tons goods, 


the actual traffic about 


extending 


while 


tons. modernizing equip- 


ment and the marshalling 


the capacity could quickly 
doubled, but the necessit\ to do so has 
hundred 
South 


not as vet arisen. 


miles rail 


African 


belonging the 


Railways to- 


Sec Africa, 


John Wellington: 
tphical Study, Cambridge University 


for United States’ 


vestors, Washington, 1954, 148 


ay 
as 
( 
A 
Press, 


MARQUES DELAGOA BAY 


gether with considerable mileage 
S.A.R.-operated motor services serve 
the province Transvaal. 

The major seaports ol the Union 
Capetown, Port Elizabeth, East Lon- 
don, and Durban—have always looked 
upon Marques somewhat 
unwelcome competitor for the valuable 
Railways’ freight-rate system 
was designed minimize the attraction 
the Delagoa Bay gateway, which 
has distinct distance advantage over 
the other ports.” However, a chron 
shortage African manpower 
Rand mines and the 
native labor Mozambique gave that 
country bargaining power 
secure share the 
import traffic. 


THE MOZAMBIQUE CONVENTION 
AND TRANSIT IMPORTS THE UNION 


Mozambique Convention, first 
signed and later modified 
several amendments, guarantees Lou 
Marques minimum 47.5 per 
cent transit destined for 
region defined the 
extending between the stations Pre- 
toria, Springs, Germiston, Vereeniging, 
and Klerksdorp. Due to congestion 
the South African Railways, the 
actual trathe for this zone that passes 
through Marques rose 62.1 
per cent the total return 
for the stipulated routing traffic via 
Mozambique, the Union receives 65,000 
85,000 Africans recruited south 
Latitude 22°S. the domestic hinter- 
natives work under one-year contract 
395 


beth, 714 miles: 


t 1 Forei st 
Papers 1908-1909, Vol. 
1913, pp. 110-120 


~ 
\- 
8 I spect Trans ] 
prior to | 


the Rand under the supervision 
the Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association 

Table gives the distribution 
Transvaal imports the competitive 
area by its five chief ocean gateways 
1948 and 1954, revealin 
data are not available for the 
the Transvaal, but Marque 
ranks third among ports hand 
total imports the Union 1954 
it accounted for 16 per cent ol the total 
volume and 6 per cent of the total value 
imports the Union moving through 
the five important ports 

two outstanding imports 
via Delagoa Bay have 
port handles about one-quarter 
Union timber imports from overseas, 
some tons vear 


6). The shortage of saw timber in the 


Union accounts for this heavv inflow, 


mainly raw and 
timber. Petroleum products accounted 
for one-third of to iwe trathe mov 

through Portueuese territor' to the 


Union before the war and one-half 


such movements post-war 
represented 
almost per cent the 
South 
Railw H \ 
1954, | 
burg, 1955. Stat 140 


rl 
3 
Capetown, 956 mile 
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TABLE II 
( S ANI AF RENCO MAK S RAIL SYSTEM, BY 1 
G s met I engers in booking 
Lines ar pe of trafic 
RESSANO GARCIA I Croods trath« f02,14 2,08 
Transit (Union 1,494,091 285,735 2,830,740 
Local (Mozambique 104,890 116,405 155,886 
Passenger traffic 193,458 429,905 } 405,002 
GOBA LINE Goods traft yo7 141.707 172.755 
lransit (Swaziland 2,290 7,542 12,259 
Local (Mozambique) 34.617 134,165 160,496 
Passenger t 8,140 39,609 38,232 
LIMPOPO LINI ds t 92,325 518 1 
lransit 6,342 5,006 6,953 
Local (Mozambique) 85,983 207,512 | 339,370 
Passenger traftx 50,009 137,995 186,779 
MARRACUENE LI Goods traffic 10,000 of 8 ) 
Transit | 12,824 
Local (Mozambique 10,009 35,988 | 38,366 
Passenger traffic 97,863 | 316,403 340,476 
Total Transit 1,502,723 2,298,283 2,862,776 
Total Local 235,499 494,070 694,118 
GRAND TOTAL: GOODS 1,738,222 2,792,353 3,556,894 
PASSENGERS 349.470 923,912 970,489 
*In 1938 and 1948 of 148 miles, in 1954 of 205 miles 
Source 1938, 1948: C.F.M. Relatério . .« 1038, pp. 89, 97-102, and 1048, pp. 106, 115-125 
1954: C.F.M. Administration Records 


inward transit Other transit quirements and manufacture other 
imports some significance are chem- types fuels and 
icals, machinery and paper. the Wentworth (Durban) refinery went 
The importance petroleum stream 1954 fall per 
land hauls from the Persian Gulf some distributors. 
the Transvaal. This traffic has been difficult predict what products 
further encouraged moderate replace petroleum should the im- 
charges, low transit dues the Por- via Marques sink below 
tuguese government cent the agreed percentage the Mozam- 
value), and efficient handling Convention. However, adjust- 
four petroleum marketing companies ments were successfully made 
recent developments, however, are factories 
result marked cutback transit ports these commodities. 


petroleum shipments: 
EXPORTS FROM THE UNION 


MARQUES 


ation the Oil 
refinery near Durban; 
oil from the new SASOL (South Marques 
African Coal, Oil and Gas Corp., shipped 1.5 million tons Union ex- 
plant near Coalbrook, ports, one-quarter the total export 
miles south Johannesburg. tonnage handled the main 
two plants aim satisfy about two- outlets used South 


fifths the total Union gasoline however, accounted for only per 


| 
4 
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| 
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MARQUES DELAGOA Bay 


Mineral production areas 


BECIHUANALAND 


“Ny 


ORANGE FREE 


BASUTOLAND 


TO EAST LONDON 


TO 
PORT ELIZABETH 


cent the value overseas exports 


the Union. 
The principal commodities railed from 

the Union Delagoa Bay are 

coal and NK and 


1954 these produc ts accoun 


base 
minerals, citrus 
fruit. 


ted 


for per cent transit export volume. 


Table I\ compares the export volume 
Lou 
total Unio 
Mozam 
the Unio 


Boshoe k 


commodities railed to 
Marque 


exports ol ear 


of selected 
with the 
1954 


port the outlet 


bi ue 


for chrome ore 


O BANNOCKBURN 


SWAZILAND 


nburg and Lydenbu 
the Transvaal, for 
and for 
half 


exports 


verniict 
mica and 


()ver 


asbestos and 


Via Del 


Coal producers n the 


also move 


like to 
prices that prev iil 
But 


permits 


the level of 


produc 
Marques 
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| 
Asbest | 
hrome 
err te 7 
—, Fruit growing area | | 
JO URG davelock Mine RENCO MARQUES 
| 
TO if 
CAPETOWN 
Fic. 9 Lhe | Sw land hinterland of Lour Marq ‘ at products re 
mined 
corundun 
would 
omestic co sumpttoi 
ahead the Union port 
Ay 


iland hinterland Marques 


territorial railheads. (British 


the volume coal received from 


the Transvaal for export, for bunkerage, 


and for coastwise shipment Union 


sumed the southern Mozambique 


rail system and Marques. 


have been marked fluctuations 


the shipments Transvaal coal via 


Marques, chiefly because 


changes Union policies. 


Most the coal longer comes from 
the main Witbank colliery but from 


number min the and 


es 


from Breyten. 


Johannesburg, heart the Rand (British 


rural road feeding the small regional 


Information Services). 


Half 


citrus 


undet 
the 


the Union's 


(55,000 


acreage 


fruit 
The S.A.R 
156) 


coal handled 


short tons: 


acres) 


report tor 1953 
following uses 


Marques 


Bunkered at port 
Exported 
Shipped 


ports 


Votal 


coastwise | 


lhe trace 
in-transit traffic, usually carried 
own coaling vessels 5000-7000 tons, which 
take full shiploads export coal 
foreign destinations Most « port coal oom 
to other \frican countries and te \sia, tho igh 
occasional shipments d 
the 


whi h is consid red 


also may 


ire made 
coast South America 


Irope 
urope i 


161 


518,894 
‘ 688,614 
4 


Lourenco 
Durban 
East London 
Port Elizal 
Cape Town 


rOTAI 


but only about 
the crop exported through 


The bulk 


citrus trade is handled by the 


per cent 
Lourenco Marques. the 
southern 
Union ports which also handle all trade 
The 


cold-storage plant Marques 


proximity the growing areas. 


has 
per 


seasonality of 


excess 
justified 


trade. ( 


cent, partly 


this 


hinterland, representing 10-12 pet 
the 


cent 


Union citrus shipments, also 


utilize the same storage and shipping 


Most ol 
from the Transvaal shipped Brit 
the 


citrus 


ain refrigerated ist 


Union-Castle liners. Mozambique 


is shipped to Portugal at { r conti- 
nental countries. 

flow the 
| ourenco irques 


interchange of ood 


iit 


In addition to the transit 
Union moving Via 
there 
two countries handled 


climatic 


between the 
the Ressano-Garcia 
the 


lects 


between the two 


shipping middle-lati 


( | Spe 
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wheat, 


the 


mill), Mozambique shipping sucl 


vegetables, potatoes, fruit and 


sometimes milled new 


trop 
ical commodities sugar and bananas 


interchanges also reflect the more 
advanced industrial status the Union 
which sends variety manufactured 


have key 


and 


Mozambique 
other barriers, however, 


level exchange lower than 


zambique have periodically been sub 


jected import restrictions 

Union, while Mozambique has restricted 

imports certain articles 


South Africa 


politan Portuguese competitors 


Irom in tavor ot metro- 


Passenget bookings on the 


mainly 


workers and from the Rand 


Some Port 


use the railway whe 
but i 


Nlost 


proceeding to 


Johannesburg 
connections are 
South \frican whites 
| ourenco \l ue 
national 


olten preferred 
drive Via the 


sano 


SWAZILAND HINTE! 


| oure! Co 


Goba 
Marques 


is fed by | 


bordet a thrice-weekly 


truck service that operates 


route to ote 


and northwestern parts 
Moz if 


directly tributary the 


bique 


capil l, 


the 
westeri 


With 


miles al populate ol ib ut 


109,176 125,460 
h 103.58 54,905 the 
528,804 | 1,146,680 | 1,142,549 
Sours 1938, 1948 C.F.M 
p. 112 nd 77 
1954: C.F.M.A trat R 
enters 
route irom 
Swaziland 
26-mile 
roads 
easter 
sec tio and the outh, ws tribu 
tary to the Ss LR system, which also 
differences 
Balke , Capetor 1951, pp. 65-066 earl stawe ol 
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rABLE IV 
MAIN t IN EXPORTS OVER THE RESSANO GARCIA LINI 
VERSUS TOTAL UNION EXPORTS OF SAME COMMODITIES 
1954 
I t tons) 
Commoditi Railages | xl Unior 
Lourengo Marque Over se Ext 
734,410 1,241,730 
559,971* $87,530* 
66,140 127,259 
37,371 38.504 
8,734 45,241 
4,678 4,678 
1,499 1,521 
30,211 292,210 
*Tonnages of chrome ore railed to Lourenco Marques 
are someti larger than those actually shipped out, 
only the latter being recorded as exports 
Source: C.F.M. Administration Records, 


nomic and large 


to be ex- 
the 
that 


traffic not 


the 


interchange 


However, 
Havelock 


tor 


pected. output 


famous asbestos mine 


is destined overseas markets is 


Marques via 


Barberton 


routed to 


cable railway and railhead. 


Some 


hides and skins, wool, peanuts, 


and wattle bark are also exported 


through the Mozambique port. 
cattle and butter from 
ready markets Marques 
itself. Shipments Swaziland through 


Mozambique consist almost exclusively 


petroleum products. 


Large-scale afforestation the Colo- 


nial Development Corporation 


vate companies Swaziland, and 


projected paper mill are not likely 
the 


production 


Mozambique 


the 


lines because will be 


marketed the Union. Recently- 


discovered deposits high-grade iron 
100 


million tons ore per cent 


ore (estimated contain 


content) may provide some traffic for 

The total cash ome African farmers 
was estimated only £30,000 1953 (U.K 
Colonial Office: Colonial Annual Reports: Swa- 
See also High Commission Territort Econon 
Development and Social Services (Cmd. 9580 


Lourengo Marques 
though most the output likely 
shipped the ISCOR steel mill 
Vanderbijl Park (Vereeniging), miles 
south Johannesburg. Discovery 


the deposit consideration 
continuing the Goba rail line into 
Swaziland far the mining site, but, 
the 


mining company and S.A.R. involving 


the other hand, 


reported pending between 
the construction line from Oshoek 


Mbabane. 


NATIONAL HINTERLAND 

The Mozambique hinterland Lou- 
Marques may divided into 
12). the 


administrative district Mar- 


ren¢co 


three parts (Fig. 


ques and portion the Gaza district 
both sides the River. 
This area served directly the 
southern Mozambique rail 
500 


and services. 


about route-miles 


regular seasonal motor 
miles containing population about 
the 


hinterland, 


second 


national poorly connected 
land routes with Lourengo Marques, 
the remainder the Gaza 
district the 
the Inhambane 

132,000 


consists 


Limpopo River 


totalling 


pop- 
people. 


and district, 


about square miles and 


close to 1° million 


shipping. The third division comprises 
string towns along the coast from 
the the Save (Sabi) 
Cape Delgado plus the inland areas 
they The 


upon which these centers are dependent 


mouth River 


serve. coastwise shipping 


Africans and 42,131 
according to the 1950 census All hygures 
from Mozambique: 
tistica 


cional, Lourengo Marques, 


are 
Reparticao Técnica Est 
1954, Imprensa 


1955, 


i 


3. 
UP 
Se 


focussed upon Marques 


the primary cabotage port. 


THe MARQUES 
WESTERN GAZA 


Domestic rail traffic this primary 
tributary area the port 
tween 1938 and 1954, but the 694,118 
tons hauled 1954 represented only 
one-fifth the total rail Even 
this figure presents inflated impres- 
sion, because includes 230,718 tons 
railway service traffic and 226,318 
tons low remunerative stone-quarry 
traffic. 

Inbound commercial movements 
clude petroleum products, timber, fer- 
tilizers for European farms, and some 
manufactured products from overseas, 
plus cement, ceramics, tiles, beer, flour, 
and meal from processing establishments 
the coast consist chiefly market 
garden produce from African and Por- 
tuguese farms, and limited volume 
agricultural exports. About 25,000 
head cattle year and some dairy 
produce also move rail the markets 
mining this hinterland, but fairly 
heavy tonnage quarried building 
stone, limestone, and clay moves 
the Goba line. 

The most important exports from 
this area have been plantation sugar 
and cashew nuts. Sugar exports have 
declined recently due to the increasing 
consumption Mozambique. Cashew 
nuts, gathered Africans from natural 
and planted trees, have long been 
staple The nuts are 
shipped India for manual decortica 
tion, practiced as a cottaye industry 


women and children, 


reshipped the United States. 
See F. Spence, cu., pp. 44-46 
de Oliveira Bol mbiqu 


Geral do Ultramar, 1951, pp. 417-419 
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the mechanical decorticator patented 
effective, it may be possible to ship the 
more valuable shelled 
Other exports derived from this primary 
domestic hinterland are limited quanti- 
ties citrus fruit, pineapples, cotton, 
rice, and oilseeds. 

been far more attractive Portuguese 
immigrants than farming the rural 
districts. the Incomati 
between Xinavane and 
(Fig. 13), with fertile alluvial soils, 
abundant water supply, and easy com- 
munications river, has drawn 
sizeable number European farmers. 
Both the 21-mile Marracuene branch, 
now being extended Manhica, and 
the Limpopo branch, the former 
105-mile Moamba with 
offshoot Xinavane, were laid 
facilitate the produce 
from this area. bar the 
to the Incomati prevented the region 
being served by coastwise shipping 
The Limpopo branch is now part ol 
the new the Rhodesias. 
planned that the Marracuene 
branch and the Xinavane sub-branch 


eventually linked 


EASTERN GAZA 
INHAMBANE DIVISION 


western part this division 
thinly populated and 
for agriculture, partly because 
semiaridity Local agricultural author 
ities believe that it could be rendered 
very suitable for ranching 
provision permanent watering points 
Marques and Gaza 
tricts have the largest cattle 
ol Mozambique a total of about 
600,000), but there inadequate 
meat and produce the 
capital and other centers Thi explo ta 


tion coal its the region 
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4 
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Delgado 


| 

Fura 
Zambesi 
| 
RHODESIA 
RAILWAYS 
Railroads 


Districts 
Gaza 
Lourenco Marques 


TO RHODESIA 
RAILWAYS 


Pat 
| Primary hinterland 
| 
Coastal settlements 
TO SOUTH 


wholly largely 
AFRICAN © 


RAILWAYS 


tributary 
Moamba Lourenco Marques 
Lourenco Marques Major territorial 
gateways 
exchanges with 
Lourenco Marques 


Fic. The national hinterlands Lourengo Marques. 
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which prefer coal-burning locomotives 
Diesel ones. present, however, 
hardly any traffic derived from the 
western area, owing the almost total 
lack land communications. 

permitted opening part 
region was the projected extension 
the Limpopo line via 
Espungabera Vila Pery the Beira 
Railway, which would also have linked 
rail the two major cities the 
when the decision was made com- 
plete the Pafuri Link. 

The eastern part this secondary 
hinterland more accessible 
sea, and economically more devel- 
oped. from this area that many 
are recruited. The two main centers 
are Vila Joao Belo (or Xai Xai) and 
Inhambane, each being the head 
short rail system.'* Produce collected 
and shipped out the two heads 
diversified and includes cotton, 
rice, cashew nuts, peanuts, 
(Trichilia emetica), timber, tobacco, 
sisal, and maize. Movements sea 
to the two secondary ports consist ol 
petroleum products, cement, imported 
manutactured items, and 

Inhambane township has the stronger 
European community. was equipped 
not long ago with modern pier (Fig. 
14) and its total trade reached 40,000 
tons 1954. The harbor Vila 
Joao Belo, situated well 

“For the distribution population 
Mozambique see map, 180, Oliveira 


Boléo, op. cit., and Fig. Glenn Tre- 


wartha and Wilbur Zelinsky: “Population Pat- 


terns Tropical Anna 
Amer. Geogrs., Vol. 44, 1954, pp. 135-162 

1 The Vila de Joao Belo system has 87 milk 
0.75 m.gauge line; the Inhambane system 
has miles ft. in. gauge track \bout 
20,000 tons of traffic are carried annually on 


each the two lines 
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Limpopo mouth, deteriorating rapidly 
deposition silt the stream, and 
its old pier falling into decay. There 
program remedy this situation, 
but possible that the road system 
the area, now only rudimentary 
extent and seasonally closed, will 
improved and oriented toward the rail- 
heads from Marques serving 
the Limpopo Valley white settlement 
scheme. This major scheme involves 
the settling 6000 immigrant Portu- 
families some 500,000 acres 
prepared land grow wheat for 
domestic consumption and other crops 
for sale Mozambique and 
has been given high priority and large 
credits under the Portuguese 
Development Plan (1953-1958) for the 


Portugal and the overseas territories 


THe SAVE DELGADO 
HINTERLAND 
AND THE CABOTAGE TRADI 


The main ties of Lourenco M irques 
with the third tributary area are 
seaboard Mozambique only Delagoa 
Bay, Pungue estuary 
the roadstead Mozambique Island, 
Fernao Veloso Bay (Nacala harbor), and 
the undeveloped bay Porto 
Call be entered by average deep SC a 
ships. The lagunary formations with 
shallow waters the south and center, 
the coral reefs along many parts the 
coast, and the seasonally strong south- 
ward-flowing Mozambique 
hibit close-to-shore navigation other 
points. Nor would the present level 
trade the lesser centers 


calls by large vessels 


e do Ultramar: Plano do Fomento, linpeéri 
Lda, Lisbon, 2 vols., 1953 
For a discu m of Nacala and Porto Amélia 
see 1. S. van Dongen: “ Nacala, Newest Mozam- 
r 1957, No. 3 pp. ¢ 5-72 
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Fic. 13. Domestic 
Lourenco Marques 
the Incomati 
de Estatistica 


primary 
European-grown sugar cane 


Valley Técnica 


Eleven Portuguese ships 
the 


cabotage trade These 


operate 
ships carried 263,611 tons coastwise 
Dutch line carried 


33,000 tons cabotage traffic the 


cargo 


same year, while sailing craft operated 
Africans moved 


irregularly between Marques 


and Portuguese 


and lesser points along the coast. 

portion this traffic destined for 
oversea export either 
Beira Marques, the two 
ports handling about 


equal tonnages 


such goods. Exports which are 
need processing prior shipment 
ques; imports tend also 
distributed 


brought 


through 
the Delagoa Bay terminal. Moreover, 


Marques draws considerably 


higher tonnage domestic interchanges 
than 


processing facilities and its status 


the leading consuming center of the 


territory. 

The normal points call coastal 

are owned and operated the two 
Portuguese lines (Companhia Nacional 
Navegacao and Companhia Colonial Nave- 
that ensure the long-distance sea 
tion between Mozambique and Portugal. 

renovacao Marinha 
1955, 81. 


plano de 
inha Mercante, 


elim 


Sept. 


vessels moving northward the 
Save River estuary are Beira, Chinde, 
Quelimane, Pebane, Moma, 
Island, sometimes 
Nacala, Porto Amélia, and Mocim- 


boa Praia. 


Enes, Mozambique 


Marques cabotage move- 
ments are similar those figuring 
traffic with Inhambane and Joao Belo. 
Among the secondary ports, Quelimane 
fertile 
copra-and-tea producing region. 
the 


terminus rail line 
supplemented over 1200 route-miles 
C.F.M. 1954 
the port’s trade was 111,692 tons and 
the volume traffic 


was 115,000 tons. 


motor services. 


line 


rail 


traffic 
along the Mozambique seaboard, the 


addition brisk goods 


poor quality roads and the absence 


interconnections makes for 


vessels. The inclusion many the 
lesser territorial European nuclei the 


Transportes Aéreos) recent years, has 


air network (Divisao dos 


not yet greatly reduced the number 
Portuguese proceeding their des- 
tinations sea. 


THE RHODESIAN HINTERLAND 
The 


which has tied Marques with 


the Rhodesian Railways, giving 
vastly expanded extra-national hinter- 
land, was selected the most desirable 
among three possible routes relieve 
congestion the Rhodesian lines and 
The 


time 


the port line was 


constructed record cost 


£14.5 million and opened traffic 


petts-Abbett Engineering Co.: Alternative Por 
and Rail Facilities Mozambique and Southern 
Rhodesia—A Report the Gover 
Portugal and the Government 
Rhodesia, New York, January 1952, 


iment of 
Southern 


SO pp. 
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Coastwise connections Lourengo Marques 
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national hinterland. New 


the secondary port Inhambane (Luiz Vasconcellos). 


savings much ten days ship- 
Northern 


and well placed for some important 


ments and from Rhodesia 


exports from Southern Rhodesia. 


the 
increase traffic that might expected 


Various estimates were made 


Delagoa Bay result this new 
link. 


that 


The Knappen report suggested 
1.1 


to and 


million short 
the 


tons would flow 


from Rhodesian hinterland 


the first year, giving the port 


additional income $2.5 million, and 
that the tenth year 2.2 million tons 
would move the line, yielding $4.5 
million the port. 


The 


been achieved 


initial expectations 


the first year, 


+} 


because the time needed 


the 


multiple adjustments 


the 


operational 


required. One year the 


inauguration, train frequency 


line is only two goods-trains a dav in 


Mineral 
from the Copperbelt and asbestos from 
the Shabani Rho- 


have main 


shipments 
Southern 


the 


mines 


desia thus far been 


outgoing commodities, and petroleum 


inland. 
to be re- 


the chief item 
doubtful whether 
the 


via 


moving 
some ol 
which 


report expected 


routed will 
the Belgian 


shipping agree- 


be, notably copper from 


Katanga, 


ments made Union 

The potential traffic offering would, 
course, cover almost the whole range 
commodities produced and consumed 
the 


should also stimulate 


two Rhodesias. new line 


activity 
the previously undeveloped 

southeastern Southern Rhodesia through 
| he 
could include coal from deposits the 


Valley, 


£20 million citrus and 


which passes. 


resulting 


livestock products from extension of 


ranching 


The 


link to date has 


most important effect 


new 


been the strength 


ened position Delagoa Bay 


international ocean terminal and 


See \. Har 


£20,000 000 ( 
car 


al 


Ag 
er | | 
4 | 
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reduced dependence the somewhat 
the Union. 
Transport interests the Union did 
not look the Pafuri 
link, for they had hoped tap the 
Rhodesian traffic closing the 100- 
mile gap between West Nicholson and 


uncertain good will 


favorably upon 


Beitbridge. The capacity the existing 
Union-Rhodesia link through Bechuana- 
land has never been great, partly 
because the handicaps operation 
arid 


tracted negotiations regarding freight 


country. pro- 
rates and port charges preceded the 
the 
because cargo handling charges Lou- 


opening new Limpopo route, 
Marques were tied some extent 
the Mozambique Convention the 
port charges Union 
cently talk has been revived 
Union building national coaling 
port 


Bay 


Should this threat 
Delagoa Bay trade materialize the 
traffic 


substitute, 


Transvaal 


Rhodesian flow would 
be- 


the 


welcome particularly 


cause physical similarities 


nature traffic. 


CONCLUSION 


The port Marques 
the head Delagoa Bay leading 


Port handling charges Lourengo Marques 
have been valorem whereas Beira has main- 
tained fixed commodity rates. For the copper 
producers Northern Rhodesia change from 
Beira Marques would have meant 
a considerable additional expenditure at the 
time when high prices prevailed. Yet the Union 
did not desire see change the rating 
system Marques because ad- 
vantaged the 
comparison with its own seaports. 
satisfy both British Central Africa 
Union dual system port charges had 
introduced. 

23 “* New Coal 
South African Ext 


southern 


Exporting Harbor 
ter, Dec. 


1955, 29. 


terminal the eastern African coast. 


Its natural site features and modern 
port facilities equip well handle 
the trade the hinterlands serves. 
chief 


tributary area, the Transvaal, has been 


flow 
somewhat restricted policies the 
Union favor the more 
But the Mo- 
zambique Convention, the desire 


distant national outlets. 
ments, and the post-war congestion 


speedier 
the South African Railways have meant 
that 


function one the chief gateways 


Marques continues 


the Union. 

The level national trade through 
the southern Mozambique terminal 
largely reflects the insufficiently de- 
veloped character agricultural activi- 
the 


hinterlands. 


secondary Development 
the Marques region has 
urban 


and industrial growth, but such projects 


been heavily concentrated 
the Incomati and Limpopo Settle- 
ment Schemes may give more rounded 
character the economy that section 
Mozambique and increase the amount 
local export traffic. 

too early determine the share 
Rhodesian trade that will handled 
the port. However, the rapidity 
growth the Rhodesias suggests that 
the 
Thus the Delagoa Bay 


this trade will expand greatly 
coming years. 
terminal should continue, least 
the near future, derive the largest 
portion its income handling 
transit traffic and from the more 


highly productive areas its extra- 


national hinterland rather than from 


the domestic tributary areas. 
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SOME GEOGRAPHIC ASPECTS 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Andreas and Lois Grotewold 


Dr. Grotewold Assistant Professor Geography the University 
Mrs. Grotewold, who collaborated with him this study, 


presents thought separate units are lumped 

view certain geographic fea- under one heading. the 

tures international trade. United States, for example, include 
More specifically, three aspects the Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Data 
world’s trade are discussed; namely, for Spain include the Canary Islands. 
(1) the size international trade considered one 
its geographic distribution, (2) the com- unit, and the same true Malaya- 
modity composition international Singapore, and Ethiopia-Eritrea. Thus, 
trade, and (3) the direction inter- areas for which are 
national trade. The paper not always coincide with 
supply few basic generalizations what commonly called country 
enormously wide and interesting nation. Therefore, the term 
which has been cultivated report sometimes used the 
paratively little geographers pages denote any unit for 
recent which trade statistics are 
These are designated the name which 
they held during 1952 and 1953, the 
The most commonly used measures which the trade statistics refer. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADI 


for international trade several cases, the exports 
exports and imports. Through report unit were considerably 
efforts the United Nations, larger than the imports, vice versa. 
parable data for exports and 1953, for example, the value ex- 
have been made available for nearly from the United States amounted 
all parts the world. Some billion dollars, whereas our 
units for which such data are reported imports were only 10.9 billion dollars. 
countries nations. the other hand, Canada’s imports 
Others are political dependencies. 4.5 billion dollars, whereas 
others are somewhat indeterminate exports amounted only 
status, such Formosa and South 


? Areal definitions usedl by the United Natio 
Korea. some cases, areas ordinarily for statistical purposes are described 
Statistical Office Nomenclatu 
1 Since the end of World War II, many useful lreas for Statistical Purt , Statistical Paper 
data which base studies international Series No. (New York: 1949 
trade have been accumulating. These have large part the 
been used numerous publications United United States exports and imports 
Nations agencies, and the volume Wlad- our economic aid program See Depart 
imir S. Woytinsky and E. S. Woytinsky, World ment of State, Partners in World Trad Tl} 
Commerce and Governments, Trends and Outlook Goal the ercial Policy 
(New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, No. 148 (Washington: Government 
1955). Office, 1955 
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TRADE VIEW THE WORLD 


TRADE TURNOVER 
1952-53 AVERAGE 


(rm 


@ CONTINENTAL TRADE REPORT UNITS WITH LESS THAN million dollars 
'SLANDS AND ISLAND UNITS WITH LESS THAN SOmillion dollars ARE OMITTED 
© UNITS FOR WHICH COMPARABLE DATA ARE NOT AVAILABLE 


both 
exports and imports, are basic the 
trade. 
selected, the comparative size trade 


Obviously measures, 


would exaggerated for 


and would disproportionately low 


for others. Therefore, this paper the 
sum exports plus imports, the trade 
has been utilized compare 
different units the size their 
foreign trade. 

Figure shows trade report units 
their 


1952 


proportional size average 
bordering either 
side the North Atlantic are impres- 
Clearly the 


major trading blocs. 


trade turnover during 
industrial countries 


Trade units be- 
Africa, 


merely 


toward 
Asia, 


appear 


eastern and 
South 


pendages within which only few units 


Europe. 
America ap- 


like Japan, Malaya-Singapore, the 


Data from Statistical Office, 
International Trade, 
T, Vol. V, No. 8 


f.o.b., imports f.o.b 


Direction 
Statistical Papers, Series 
New York: 1954 


Exports 


Union South Africa (including Bech- 
uanaland), Venezuela, and the Nether- 


lands Antilles seem really out- 


standing. Africa’s total trade turnover 


was less than half large that 
the United States, and Latin America’s 
less than the United 


the world’s total trade 


166 


thid.; and from 
Office, Statistical Yearbook: 1954 and 1955 
(New York: 1954 and 1955); Statistical 
Office, Yearbook International Trade Statistics 
1953 and 1954 (New York: 1954 and 1955); 
for units behind the Iron Curtain from 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
Survey Europe 1954 (Geneva: 
Exports f.o.b., imports c.i.f. Several the 
data used the construction Figure were 
listed as derived figures. 
Argentina and 
derived figures 
the total trade 


turnover 


some billion 


Europe 


Data Statistical 


In some cases, such 
Paraguay, large number 
were added to determine 
turnover. high degree 
accuracy cannot claimed for all data. The 
information was adequate, however, for the 
construction the (Fig. 1), and 
the general which conveys 
correct. 

This figure includes the trade all units 
for which data were available 
for which reasonably comparable 
not be obtained, and which therefore are not 
included, are Albania, Spanish Sahara, Spanish 
Guinea, Tibet, Nepal, and Bhutan 


cartogram 
impression 


only areas 
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Union contributed 45.0 
per cent, Anglo-America per cent, 
Asia (excluding the Soviet Union) 14.4 
per cent, Latin America 9.8 per cent, 
Africa 6.7 3.0 
per cent. The shares the six largest 
traders were follows: United States 
15.9 the total, 
United Kingdom 10.3 per cent, France 


and the Soviet 


per cent, and Oceania 


per cent world’s 
5.3 per cent, Canada 5.2 per cent, West 
Germany 4.9 per cent, and the Soviet 
Union 3.3 per 


There were 114 trade report units 
with trade turnover million 
dollars more, and units with 


The 
the latter 


trade turnover less than 


combined trade turnover 
accounted for only 0.54 per cent the 
total. They 


world’s 


were too small 


the size their trade. they were 


located continents they are marked 
circled dot: they consisted 
islands they are not shown all. 

the following parts this paper, 
only the 114 trade report units with 
trade turnover million dollars 


more are considered. 


COMMODITY COMPOSITION 


areas 
their international trade, 

The New York Times, April 
15, 1956, this order has changed 1954, 
West Germany was the world’s third largest 
trader, followed by France, Canada, and the 
Soviet Union. 

‘These trade report units are Greenland 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, the Bahamas, Ber 
mudas, British Honduras, the 
French Guiana, the Leeward Is., 
Windward Is., British Somaliland, the Cape 


Verde Is., French Somaliland, Gambia, Liberia, 
Libya, 


4 (Guinea, St 
Helena, Sao Tomé Sevchell 


Portuguese 


and Principe, the 


Italian Somaliland, the Comoro Is., Zanzibar, 
British North Borneo, Jordan, Macao, Portu 
guese India, American Samoa, French Oceania, 
Guam, Nauru, New Caledonia, the Territory 
New Guinea, Papua, Netherland New 
Guinea, the New Hebrides, Tonga, Western 
Samoa, Portuguese Timor, the British Solomon 
Is., the Ryukyu Is., Fre h India (whien } 
longer exists), the Faeroe Gibraltar 


a 
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differ the composition 
latter, however, are somewhat more 


commodities are based 


The Standard 
International Trade Classification 


reports 
different classifications. 
developed and recommended 
the United Nations, employed 

countries. 


only Other units report 


their data according com- 


and these vary somewhat 


definition. Therefore, detailed 


available, 


The that 


however, permit some interesting 


sons on a cannot 


made. data are 
illustrations. 

The export lists the world’s largest 
the industrialized 
countries bordering the North 


traders, especially 


and Japan, show large number 


commodities derived from great 


trasts sharply with the export lists 


most small trade report units. The 
exports the latter are very 
specialized. Only one 


and its immediate derivatives may 


tribute very large share the value 


their total exports. 
shows the relative depend 
material 


ence exports single raw 


’ Detailed detinitio of S 1 T C co “ 
Standard International Trade 
tistical Papers, Series No. 10, ed. (Ne 
York: 1951 
most trade report its, the 
1 of ex] d | ted the 
k of [953 
paedia Brit 1955 Aral 
Interna il \ Ti Vidd 
nd | nor Sur vy, 2d ed 
Roval Institute Inter t il Aff 1954 
for South Korea f 1 The Ba Kore 
Vonthily R No. 79, | 195 
Seoul: The Korea, 1955); for Barbad 
(¢ niinwu ig 
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DEPENDENCE EXPORT TRADE SINGLE RAW MATERIAL 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPORTS DERIVED 
FROM A SINGLE RAW MATERIAL 


TRADE TURNOVER 
1952-53 AVERAGE 


r + +4 billion dollars 


40-s9 | 
80 or more 
ne dete | 
OM ORES 6 METALS Ri RICE SU SUGAR 
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large traders derived much per 
cent its total exports from one single 
The 
small trade report units, however, were 
them had 
per cent more their total exports 
The 


materials are 


raw material. exports many 


quite specialized. Some 


based single raw material. 


various kinds raw 
differentiated the 

Sugar appears most frequently 
raw material basic large share 
total exports, followed coffee, petro- 
leum, and ores and metals. Sugar was 
the major export commodity most 


West British 
Mauritius, Reunion, Formosa, and the 


Indian islands, Guiana, 


from Colonial Office, Report on Barbados for 
the Years 1952 and Her 
Stationery Office, 1954); for Kenya from Colonial 
Office, Report on the Ce lony and Protectorate of 
Kenya for the Year 1954 (London: Her 
Stationery Office, 1955); for the Fiji Islands 
from Colonial Office, Report Fiji for the Year 
1954 (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1955); for South-West Africa courtesy the 
Consulate General the Union South 
Africa, New York. For some units, data were 
not available for 1952 and 1953. such in- 
data for 1951 1954 were used 
calculate two-vear average. 


stances, 


Fiji Islands. Exports from most Cen- 
tral American republics, Haiti, Colom- 
Brazil, 


bia, Ethiopia-Eritrea, Angola, 


and Madagascar were largely dependent 


coffee. Petroleum was basic 
sizable share total exports from 
Venezuela, the Netherlands Antilles, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Iraq, Saudi 


Bahrein, Brunei, and 


Exports from Chile, Bolivia, 


Arabia, Kuwait, 


Surinam, Cyprus, the Belgian Congo, 
Northern Rhodesia, South-West Africa, 


the raw material headings are 
more inclusive than may appear desirable for 
comparison the degree specialization. 
the case animals, further differentiation 
could not be introduced, because some items 
listed statistical reports may have originated 
from various kinds animals, 
could not allotted either sheep, cattle, 
hogs. Ores and various kinds metals were 
lumped under one heading because was not 
possible determine what extent the same 
body ores may account for the several metals 
that were exported. 

Following the nationalization the Iranian 
oil industry 1951, petroleum production 
that country ceased almost 
petroleum did not contribute much 
per cent the exports Iran. More 
recently, however, Iranian 
tion has increased once more 
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and South Korea depended primarily 
ores and metals. 


Among the other raw materials which 


contributed per cent more the 


total exports some units were cotton, 


animals, rubber, cacao, bananas, rice, 


tobacco, wood, citrus fruit, oi! palm 


products, tea, jute, sisal, fish. 


Cotton was the major export 


the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Uganda, 
French Equatorial Africa, Aden, and 
Syria. Exports from Argentina, Uru- 


guay, Ireland, Denmark, Australia, and 


New Zealand consisted 


animals and animal products. large 


share the exports from Indochina, 


Malaya-Singapore, and Indonesia were 


derived from rubber. Cacao 


major export from the Gold Coast 


(including British Togoland) and the 


French Cameroons. The two Central 


American republics whose exports did 


not consist primarily coffee, namely 


Honduras and Panama, derived most 


their exports from bananas. Rice was 


the major export from 


Thailand, and tobacco was the largest 


export commodity Greece and South- 


ern Rhodesia. countries northern 


Europe, namely Finland and Sweden, 


had the largest shares their exports 


based wood. Six raw materials were 


represented one unit each; they 


included citrus fruit (Israel), oil palm 


products (Sierra Leone), tea 


jute (Pakistan), sisal (Tanganvika), and 
fish (Iceland). 


interesting note that one-third 


the most specialized traders, those 


dependent for per cent more 


exports, were dependent 


petroleum. 


general relationship between the 


size trade report units and the de- 


pendence their exports single 
raw material quite apparent. close 
inspection Figure however, reveals 


that this relationship is not consistent. 
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There are several small 
units, like Mozambique, Lebanon, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, which did not 
have much per cent their 
total exports based single raw 
material. the other hand, there 
are some rather sizable traders, such 
Venezuela, the Netherlands Antilles, 
Cuba, Finland, New Zealand, whose 
exports were very specialized. 

The share total exports derived 
from single raw material good 
measure for commodity specialization 
international trade. Moreover, con- 
sidering the poor comparability 
commodity trade statistics, prob- 
ably the one measure for 
available data are most nearly ade- 
quate. However, only one possible 
measure for the commodity composition 
international trade. does not 
indicate the extent which appreciable 
restricted few large traders. 
the one raw material which appears 
largest on the export list. Therefore, it 
does not measure fully the importance 
export trade small trade report units. 
Ecuador and the Philippines, for ex- 
ample, do not appear on Figure 2 as 
greatly specialized the export 
only one raw material. However, only 
few raw materials, including bananas, 
coffee, cacao, rice, petroleum, wood, 
and castor seeds, accounted for prac- 
tically all the exports trom 
Some per cent the exports from 
the Philippines consisted coconuts, 
sugar, abaca, wood, pineapples, and 
tobacco; not all the remaining per 


cent were manufactured goods 


DIRECTION INTERNATIONAL TRADI 


The directions which international 
trade moves throughout the world are 


very numerous Small 
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units carry some trade with least 
The 
largest traders, such the industrialized 
countries bordering the North Atlantic, 
entertain trade 


dozen different partners. 


with over 
hundred units all parts the 
deal with all 


beyond the scope this paper. 


relations 


these trade relations 
the most important ones are considered. 
The importance trade relations can 
measured several different ways. 
(1) Trade. 
tions 


may terms 
the value goods which passes from 
unit The 
one (A) ships 
(B) the value 
imports which the former (A) receives 
from (B) called the 
between those two 


one another. value 


exports which unit 


plus 
the other unit 
units. 
Measured terms the volume 
trade, the relation between the 
United States and Canada far 
the the 
During annual 


trade 


most 


important world. 


1952-53, the volume 


trade between these two countries 


The trade partners which ranked second 


were the Soviet Union and China with 
trade volume 1.6 billion 
less than one-third the 
the United 
Other important trade relations based 
than 
the 


United 


tween Canada and States. 
billion 
United 


States 


volume 


more 
between 


the 


existed 


States and Brazil, 
the United 


United 


Mexico, States 
Japan, 


United Kingdom, the 


and and 


the 


United Kingdom 


the States and 


and Australia, and between the United 


Kingdom and Canada. 


critical 


United 


the most 
1951, the 


Even during 
the Cold War, in States re- 
ceived imports from behind the 
Iron Curtain, except from China and Albania. 
See Direction International Trade, op. cit 
14 


period ol 


countries 


nomt f Europe in 


1954, op. cit. 
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Trade relations based volume 


billion 


an enormous 


dollars 


amount money and 
goods. 


the 
Trade 


However, they are important 


world’s major 


smaller units are 
based much smaller trade 


fact, the 114 trade report units here 
had total 
billion dollars more, 


considered, only trade 
turnover 
had 
that. 
important 


and trade turnover less 


than Therefore, trade relations 


smaller units 
measured some other way. 
(2) Dependence Trade 


second measure for the importance 


Partners. 


trade relations may obtained 
noting trade 
report unit (A) the exchange goods 
with (B). 
can evaluated terms the per- 
centage which the latter unit (B) con- 
tributes the the 
first (A). 

Figure shows the relative depend- 
the 
exchange goods with only one trade 
Neither the United States 


one 


the dependence one 


another Such dependence 


trade turnover 


nor any the large traders 


dependent for much per cent 
its trade turnover single 
the 


units, and 


any 


unit. However, trade many 


small Canada also, 


ap- 
pears have been closely tied that 


other traders. The names partners 


with whom most this trade was con- 
ducted appear the legend. 
those units depending single 


other unit for per cent more 


Data from Direction International 
cit., Yearbook International Trade 
Statistics: 1953 and 1954, op. cit.; for units 
behind the Iron Curtain from Economic Survey 
Europe 1954, op. cit.; for South Korea 
from Monthly Statistical Review, No. 79, 
cit.; for Martinique from Britannica Book 
the Year, 1955, op. for Barbados 
Fiji Islands from Almanac for the 
Year 1954, complete ed. (London: 1954 
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the Soviet Union. 


Cuba, Guatemala, 
and 


on the United 


ican 


Republic, 


and 
the 


Philippines 


dependent 


The United 

In recent 
largest track 
Uruguay. Reasons 
the United States 
the prospects for 
Latin America’s 
America, | N Econ 


vear®rs, 
partner eve 


tin 


tion of the U. N., 
Latin America and 


Surinam depended 
State 


relations with the United States existed 


>. 


Ecuador, 


large share their trade. 


diverti 


United 


Kingdom 


Honduras, 


most 


the Americas one 
finds that the trade Canada, Mexico, 
Sal- 


vador, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, 


heavily 


Strong 


Peru, 


Bolivia, Brazil, and 


Korea 


States 


tre 


ide 


also for Nicaragua, Haiti, the Domi 
Chile, 


side the western hemisphere, only 
South 


the 


were 


lor 


contributed 


to Europe, ar 


ymmission 


Europe, and Food and 


Argentina and 
strong position ol 
\merica’s trade, and 
larger share 
discussed 
for Latin 
Commissior for 
Itural Organiza- 
Trade hetween 

neva: 1953 


the United States 
n to 
for the 


was the 
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DEPENDENCE SINGLE PARTNER INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
TRADE TURNOVER 
952-53 AVERAGE 
usta Carr. PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTIC o fa 
TO THE TRADE TURNOVER f \ J 
| AR Awan 
| v F FRANCE UK UNITED KINGDOM UNITED STATES USSR SOVIET UNION 
their trade turnover, most conducted per cent more the trade turn- 
their trade with either the United over some units. those, eight 
States, the United Kingdom, France, were located Africa: they included 


Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast 
Togoland Nigeria, the Anglo 


Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, 


British 
Tanganvika, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Mauritius. 
the western hemisphere, only two 
Jamaica and Barbados, were dependent 
thei 
The 


maining units whose trade was closely 


for the largest share 


the United Kingdom. three re 


its, 


trade on 


tied the United Kingdom are Ireland, 


\ustralia, and New Zealand. Every 
trade report unit conducting per 
cent more its trade 


United Kingdom was member 
British Commonwealth, with the excep 
tion Ireland which left the 
1949 Several 
Commonwealth 

Malaya-Singapore, 
Africa, and 


dependent the United Kingdom 


wealth in 
itions, such India 
the Union 
ida, however. 


were ne 


much per cent their track 


turnover. 


important 
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Trade with France contributed 
least per cent the trade turnover 
each the members the French 
Union. Some including 
Algeria, Tunisia, Madagascar, French 
West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, 
Indochina, Reunion, Guadeloupe, and 
more than per cent their trade; 


Mar- 


tinique, conducted more than per 


two these, Guadeloupe and 

cent their trade with France. 
The Soviet 

trade partner each the units behind 


Union was the largest 


the Iron Curtain. 
North 


Germany, 


China (including 
East 
Bulgaria, 


Korea and Mongolia), 


Romania, and 
trade with the Soviet Union represented 
turnover. 
Hungary 

the 
the 


between and their 


trade Czechoslo- 


vakia, and were somewhat 


less dependent Soviet Union. 


All 
traded 


Only four trade report units depend- 


Iron Curtain 


the 


units behind 


primarily within Soviet 


ing for per cent more their 
trade turnover any other single unit 
did not conduct most their trade with 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Soviet The 
Netherlands Antilles were most closely 
linked Venezuela, 
Sarawak. both 
the trade was petroleum. 
the Netherlands 


France, Union. 


the 


and 


cases bulk 


The refin- 
Antilles 
According The New York Times, April 


15, 1956, appears probable that during 1955 
the Soviet-dominated eastern 
Europe had considerable expansion their 
trade with countries west the Iron Curtain, 
while trade among themselves increased very 
little. 1956, the Soviet government made 
attempts increase trade between the Soviet 
bloc and western Europe; April 29, 1956 
For the encountered 
the expansion such trade see International 
Cooperation Administration, Soviet Deterrents 
Increased Foreign Trade Defens 
Control Act of 1951, 7th Report to 
Congress, First Half 1955 (Washington 
Government Printing Office, 1956 


eries re- 


countries of 


discussion of obstacles 


Assistance 
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crude 
Much 
leum was piped Sarawak and shipped 

The 
Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg for more than per cent its 
trade. 


their 


Venezuela. 


overseas Belgian 


Congo depended 
trade oriented 


primarily toward Japan. 


Formosa’s was 
general relationship between the 
trade 
specialization apparent, with regard 


size 
the direction trade well the 
(c.f., 


commodity composition Figs. 
neither instance, however, 


and 3). 
this relationship consistent. Figure 
shows many small traders not dependent 
single trade partner for even per 
the other hand, 
world’s 


cent their trade. 
the fourth 
trader, depended for more than per 


Canada, largest 
cent its trade the United States. 

Among the many units not 
are the major industrial countries bor- 
the North Atlantic. 
these countries entertains trade relations 


dering 
with over hundred different partners. 
illustration 
trade relations, the United States, the 


their diversified 
world’s largest trader, has been selected. 

Figure shows the percentage con- 
tribution the trade turnover the 
United States all that 


tributed more than per Canada 


for units con- 
appears the largest trade partner 
the United States, having contributed 
one-fifth total 


turnover—or times 


almost our trade 


four much 
trade relations 


existed also between the United States 


any other unit. Close 


and western Europe. Europe, the 
United Kingdom was our largest trade 
partner, followed France and West 
Germany, and then the Netherlands, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Switzerland, and 
Italy. the 


Turning back western 


Data from Direction International Trade, 
Exports f.o.b., imports 


=. 
a 
d 
a 
op. 
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hemisphere, one finds several Latin 


American units that were considerable 


importance the foreign trade the 


United States. Mexico, Cuba, and 
Brazil ranked about high the 
United Kingdom their percentage 
contribution. They were followed 


Colombia, and then Venezuela, the 
Netherlands 
Chile. the Pacific, Japan was 
our largest trade partner. The Philip- 
pines accounted for noteworthy share 


Malaya- 


Singapore, Indonesia, Australia, India, 


Argentina, and 


our foreign trade also. 
and the Union South Africa (including 
Bechuanaland) were about important 
our foreign trade the Netherlands, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Switzerland, 
Italy, the Netherlands Antilles, Vene- 
zuela, Argentina, Chile. 

Each 
cent or 


United 


units contributed per 


trade turnover 
These 
trade 
United States 


more to the 
States. 


our 


the may 


considered major 


foreign trade, however, was carried on 


partners. 


one-third the 


TRADE RELATIONS THE UNITED STATES 


TRADE TURNOVER 
1952-53 AVERAGE 


+4 billion dollars 


with large number other partners 
that not appear Figure 


comparing Figures and one 


notes that many units which the 
United States was very important 
trade partner were relatively less im- 
portant trade partners the United 


States. Canada, for example, depended 


two-thirds her trade 


United States, 


for about 


over the whereas 


the trade turnover the United States 


she contributed less 
More striking examples are found 
the Central American countries, and 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Ecua- 


South 
these depended 
all 
over per cent their trade turnover 


dor, Peru, Bolivia, Surinam, 


Korea. 


over per cent and them for 


the United States. But not one 
these small traders contributed even 


turnover the United States. 


SUMMARY 


North 
Soviet 


Europe 


Ameri and 
Union 


recent years, 


the 
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the 
South 
America, Asia, and Africa, only few 
trade 


have accounted for two-thirds 


world’s international 
Brazil, 
Venezuela, China, Japan, 
the South 


stood sizable 


report units, such 


as 


apore, India, and Union 


Africa 
traders. 


have out 


as 


between the size trade report units 


their 
material. 
relationship exists between the size 


and the dependence exports 


single raw similar 
units and their dependence single 
the 
smaller. units tend have the greatest 


None 


ships, however, are entirely consistent. 


cases 


dependence. 


Nearly all trade report units depend- 
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ent single partner for per cent 
more their trade direct that trade 
the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, 
the Soviet 


one following: the 


Union. None these four 
countries, however, dependent 
single partner for similarly large share 
its trade. 
the 


Some small units depend- 
United States for over 
their trade contribute less 
the 


ent on 
per cent 
than 


latter country. 


per cent trade the 


the United 


industrial 


Large traders such 


States 


as 


countries 
show considerable diversity, and small 
considerable 


the 


show 
both 


traders specializa- 
the 


commodity composition their inter- 


tion, direction and 


national trade. 


4 
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MAN’S ROLE CHANGING THE FACE THE 


REVIEW' 


Preston James 


Dr. James chairman the Department 


University. 


CHOLARS 
fields 


read and digest 


wide variety 


may now well pause 
the contents 


Role Changing the Face the Earth 


extraordinary book. 
the product many minds ranging 
widely across many fields learning. 
learned from the study 
the edges writes one con- 
tributor. Seldom ever has the atten- 
tion many different specialists been 
and 


the edges things, 


the 


focused on 


seldom have results been more 


impressive. 


Gren 


the Wenner- 


for 


are indebted 
Foundation 
Research for organizing the symposium 
and for the preparation the resulting 


the National 


Foundation for aid the publication. 


volume, and Science 
William Thomas, Jr., assistant direc- 
the Wenner-Gren 


was the originator the idea, 


tor Foundation, 
and con- 
tributed outstanding performance 
editor. The three leaders of the sympo- 
Sauer, Professor 
Cali- 


sium were Carl 
Geography the University 


Marston 


Zoology the University Michigan; 


Bates, 
and Lewis Mumford, Professor City 
and Land Planning the University 


Pennsylvania. 


Man's Role Changing the the 
William Thomas, Edit. and 1193 
pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., index Published for 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropologi- 
cal Research and the National Science Founda- 
tion the University Chicago Press, Chicago, 


Geography, Syracuse 


The symposium itself was held 
June 22, 1955, Princeton Uni- 
Nearly 


versity. three vears 


pre- 
liminary planning and research preceded 
the meeting Princeton. 


question explored was has 
been, and is, happening to the earth's 
surface result having been 
for long time, increasing 
unevenly, 


background papers were prepared, each 


numbers skills 


ferent places and times?” 


evaluating the state knowledge con- 


cerning some general 


problem. these, were received 


time to be printed and distributed in 


advance the participants. The sym- 


posium itself was organized loosely 


order to give the discussion a chance 


‘to rise above the level of the content 
the papers into the realm 


was divided three parts 


Retrospect, Pro ess, and Prospe 


and these divisions were also used 


the published volume. The symposium 


was attended invited scholars, 
including, addition those from the 
United States, least one each 
England, Scotland, France, 
Germany, Israel, Egypt, and India. 


review 


Belgium, 
space available for this 
would not be possible to dao 
more than hint the amazing range 


covered the background 


the 


subjec ts 


papers and discussions. 


seems 
that man originated some million 


ago during the late and was 


2.3 
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confined for most his time earth 
the belt 
between central and southeast 
Asia. Suddenly, 


years ago, man spread rapidly from his 


tropical 
Africa 
some thousand 


original habitat. 
had 


Europe, and had crossed into Ameri- 


only few thousand 


years moved northward into 
ca, even reaching the end Patagonia. 
the 


crops 


way learned how plant 


and use domesticated animals. 
But also made profound changes 
the various habitats entered, chiefly 
through the use fire. From time 
time made sudden advances his 
way living, when the great irriga- 
tion societies provided for the support 
But the greatest all 


the revolutions human culture the 


city-people. 


the industrial 
technological revolution. 


one that still going 
Especially 
natural 
habitat has been more effectively modi- 


modern times the so-called 
fied human action than physical 
and biotic processes. Man has changed 
the surface features, the soils, the water, 
the cover vegetation, the supply 
resources, and even certain extent 
the climate. many instances has 
made these changes consciously, other 
The 
has 


Mean- 


started 


cases unconsciously and indirectly. 


become more and more critical. 
man has 


himself 


multiply never before, and has 
created cities scale not dreamed 
past times. Man himself has changed 
his attitude toward the earth and its 
resources, toward nature and his relation 
natural phenomena, and toward his 
own moral responsibility the custo- 
dian the accumulated wealth the 
earth. 

important discuss some the 
that this 


None the ideas are new ones, 


ideas concepts appear 


book. 


but they are touched upon from 


various points view 


ECONOMIC 


authors and speakers they are greatly 
clarified. there 
are abundance, and the conflicts are 
not the the 


conflicts are more clearly defined than 


Conflicts opinion 


resolved; 


ever before. Especially the reports 
the discussions, the pre-conceptions 
and personal prejudices the speakers 
Such 


conceptions are, course, based 


are pre- 


personal experience, each 


different, the 
resulting pre-conceptions differ. 


from the interplay ideas generated 
this way that persons who are not 
allergic discussion are enabled see 
their concepts illuminated with new 
light. 


LEARNING 
contribution was made the theory 
and practice interdisciplinary discus- 
The 


available 


sion. background 


read well advance. 
Then the papers were set aside, not 
specifically discussed. The writing 


had 


provide the participants with common 


and reading them served 


background intellectual experience, 
without which for 
even the most willing minds make 


most 


contact. 


evitably comes for attention. 


in- 
The 


Aristotelian concept definition was 


such situation semantics 


define classes phenomena, such 
species and genera. was necessary 
make clear that species 
form definition, for there was some 
tendency confuse category group 
like individuals) with phenomenon 
(the physical embodiment process). 
the 


social scientists, we may add 


The tendency 


start 
with word definitions technical jargon 
and there both 


attacked and defended. The importance 


was 


“ 
4 
4 
‘ 
i 
wat 
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adding operational definitions, espe- 
cially where scholars different fields 
are gathered together, 
again and again. conscientious 
said one participant, 
establish (and change) his definitions 
with care and will endeavor 
consistent their use. And will ask 
others understand his arguments 
terms his definitions, just will 
likewise treat the ideas 

But when operational definitions were 
used the house was divided into the 
usual two groups: the unitarians and 
the separators; the synthesizers and the 
analyzers; the observers of processes in 
their total, unsystematic environments 
and the experimental scientists who 
isolate those processes that 
measured. The opening paper shows 
how the view the earth from the air 
gives concept wholes that 
important antidote excess analysis. 
The question not whether better 
some people work one way, some the 
other, depending, probably, the learn- 
ing experiences early life; both make 
contributions understanding 
can and should mutually respected. 
Rarely can one individual both well. 

Much was made the importance 
defining the limitations one’s data. 
this connection the participants were 
taken task for attempting 
use the same sort concept different 
scales, way that the physicist, for 
example, uses the same concept dis- 
cuss the very large the very 
This one this pet preju- 
dices, and had been present 
would probably have suggested not only 
the need for telling ‘‘the size net 
with which one catches but also 
that the fish caught different size 
nets are quite different. Especially 
dealing with phenomena the face 


the earth, seems important stress 
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again that the categories defined one 
degree generalization cannot the 
same those defined another 
generalization. Failure make use 
this idea seemed cause confusion 


and obscurity several places. 


PLACE 


The symposium returned again and 
again the problem man’s place 
nature. the theme man nature 
man vs. nature. one was present 
argue the case for environmental 
determinism, although environ- 
reared its groggy head 
few places, when one writer insisted 
sides mountain may create inter- 
The concept the influence 
the physical environment human 
cultures appeared earliest the writings 
Herodotus, Aristotle, and others, but 
none these ancient scholars was 
rigid his determinism the writers 
the 18th and 19th centuries. The 
concept determinism was criticized 
for bringing about 
occupation with 
agent change. Nor the French 
concept possibilism much better, for 
the are man much more 
than nature; they are given man 
his 

Still, man can part nature 
without having his way living deter- 
mined the natural forces about him. 
considers himself part nature 
separate from nature was sug- 
that modern times “instead 
living with nature, man takes himself 
out community, and 
thereafter involved fight against 
nature—a fight which has been 
dangerously Man ceased 
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discussants, when began make 
the the 


with consciously conceived 


changes face earth 


plans. When appeared the 


earth capable remembering experi- 


ences and communicating 


others, and fitting action con- 


sciously formulated plans, something 


the 
other hand, some the changes made 


quite new. had been added. 


man were done with little conscious 
buffalo. 
and illuminates our problem 


herd certain extent, 
then 
so—we can think man being 


nature when his activities are not 


consciously planned. 


EQUILIBRIUM CHANGI 


The systematic study the processes 
change induced human action 
not one that suggests the use labora- 
rhe 


presumably, focus attention certain 


tory methods. will, 


measurable processes 
lated, but the greater part the data 
must come from observations unique 
the total 
particular places. This does not mean, 


events set environments 
however, that there can search for 
generalizations concepts. 

Perhap the greatest achievement 
the symposium was the search for con- 
cepts illuminate three 
the 


must 


that 
tend toward the establishment of equili- 


man's 


the 


lems: (1) 
resources earth one 
brium one continued change, and 
the latter, the change one pro- 
What 
the limits economic growth? and (3) 


What 


technological 


(2) sets 


gressive deterioration ? 


the distinctive content the 


The question regarding the relation 


man earth resources was raised 


again and again and discussed from 


variety viewpoints. was agreed 
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that advances materially and 
ultimately his civilization breaking 
the 


natural ecological 


into the stored wealth world’s 
gen- 
eral, with some exceptions, the ecolo- 
gists subscribed the idea that 
tems processes that involve organic 
activities resemble purely 


tems being expressions thermo- 


dynamic law that they were tending 


approach condition minimum 


stress and unbalance, steady state.” 


Humanity was advised strive toward 


environment, that the use earth 


net 


The 


represent 
deterioration the capital base. 
biological-ecological view 
tend toward the concept the desira- 
bility equilibriums, and toward flying 
the danger signals long such 
balance was neglected. 

the other hand, appeared 
that 


tory, geological well human, not 


the socioeconomic view his- 


versible process curiously decreasing 
entropy, that is, increasing complexity 
the social sciences 
those who view human development 


expanding economy are 


thinking terms process change. 
The 


extreme conservationists, 
freeze death sitting 
top coal mine, are obviously pre- 
occupied with the process equilib- 
Marston Bates, his summary 
the section the symposium entitled 
Process, arrived the idea that equilib- 
“When 
look given cross-section time 
the 
the buffer mechanisms, the cycles, that 
But 


look longitudinally time, the changes, 


riums are essentially illusions. 


are impressed with balances, 


maintain equilibriums. when 


whether apparently random directed, 
impress the most; the system 
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nature appears disequilibrium 
rather than 

Civilized man, clearly, more than 
raiser and problem-solver, constantly 
communication throughout the earth- 
embracing the Greek 
noos, mind, and Even 
into nature's ecological climaxes, if they 
exist, himself builds 

class, 


when taught, knows more, 


instead tearing down. 
instructor does not know 
Nevertheless, the end result all this 
was elusive. the end, those who came 
the symposium optimists had 
the conscious and purposive 
power Those who came 
pessimists saw destruction the 
earth consequence the haphazard 
and heedless disturbance the balance 


The discussion the limits eco- 
nomic growth was also spread through- 
out the papers 
The basic theory economic limits was 
formulated follows: 


Levels human living are constantly rising 
with mounting use natural resources 


Despite technological progress we are spending 


each year more resource capital than is 
created, 

If this evele continues long enough, basi 
resources will come into such short 
that rising costs will make their use in addi 
tional production unprofitable, industrial 
expansion will cease, and shall have 


reached the limit growth 


There were numerous ideas regarding 
what the words “long enough” might 
mean. several specialists were 
not all agreement their predic- 
tions. The British Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning Commission was quoted 
the effect that there plenty 


iron available the world, copper 
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will exhausted about years; 
lead, zinc, and tin before 1980; and 
the supply other important minerals 
likely exhausted before the year 
This commission was further 
quoted: would folly count, for 
instance, technology producing ade- 
quate alternatives for lead, zinc, and 
the existing supplies are 
pensive.” Here, clearly, is the con- 
servative pessimistic 

The optimists were 
Their faith the advances technology 
was based, perhaps, the numerous 
gloomy predictions that have proved 
untrue, the success the scientists 
providing alternatives. sure 
the pessimists point out that the use 
the new synthetics, like nylon, only 
replaces plant product, produced trom 
direct sun radiation, another sub- 
stance, coal, that was stored over 
vast periods geologic time. This 
constitutes more capital drain than 
the soil erosion induced 
methods cotton growing opti 
mists pin much their hope tor the 
future the continued development 
the attitude the pessimists here 
is what one optimist also an expert 


had say about the predictable limits: 


“One hundred tons of average yneous rock 
contain, in addition to other usetul elements 
16,000 pounds of aluminum, 10,000 poun 
of tron, 1,200 pounds ol tita m 180 
pou ds of manganese, 70 pounds of chromt 
m, 40 pounds of nickel, 30 pounds of 
of tungsten, and 4 pound of lead (sive 
idequate supplic ot energy, these 
could be extracted from the rock, and 
ippears likely that the rock itself conta 
the requisite amou t ot energy in tl tor 
of uranium and thorium 


contrast between the faith the 
optimists continued 
development and the warnings the 
pessimists that unless man can 


more than takes from the earth 
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way living will inevitably collapse, 
was not resolved. Each reader will take 
his choice, based perhaps his own 
life. 
cynic puts it, whether one selects the 


subconscious attitude one 
optimistic the pessimistic view de- 
pends more the operation one’s 
digestive tract than one’s intellect. 

the 
however, there middle ground. 


between two views, 
this middle view, the outcome 
not predictable 


because depends the capacity 


means certain. 
man adapt himself the changing 
conditions life. There more 
than technological progress; for the new 
technology, the increased use auto- 
mation, the the 
that there will increase 
the 


evidence that there will more jobs 


need for 
means 
great 


amount time. 
production rises, requiring less time 
and less effort each worker per unit 


130 150 free hours each 


production. have 


How 


this new leisure time used? 


The basic question that must face 
the 


was encouraging, too, find 
disagreement with the prospect that the 
ocean could supply man with almost 
unlimited raw materials well absorb 
his wastes far into the future was 


forecast. 


TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION 
The third the major themes running 
through the whole the symposium 
was the nature and the results the 
technological revolution. There was 
disagreement about the concept that 
revolution human living 
started, and still going on. Again and 
again the increased tempo change was 


the view some, are not sufficiently 


illustrated, and its results weighed. 


aroused the information that 
the coal which has been burned the 
the 
burned the United States the last 


whole history world 


thirty The fundamental ques- 
tion was raised regarding the distinguish- 
ing characteristics the new technologi- 
cal culture, and whether there had been 
only change degree change 
kind. 

Numerous contributions this theme 
were made. Commercial opposed 
subsistence economies more damage 


was suggested that the former distinction 


the so-called balance nature. 


between urban and rural was longer 
important terms ways living. 
The 


cities and the was 


relation between the growth 


analyzed. The effect cities local 
climates, and the pattern water 
use—these and many other facts related 


vance were set forth. And the partici- 
pants, might expected, divided 
themselves into those who thought the 
city was unmitigated 


chaotic, oppressive, destructive—and 


those who thought the city contained 
the highest expression man’s achieve- 
ments. This reviewer wonders whether 


correlation could found between 


those who view cities with distaste and 
the 
economic growth with pessimism; and 


whether, therefore, both are somehow 
related the functioning the digestive 
any case, mixed with sound 


appraisal 


tract. 


what city-growth means 
terms resource use, there was 
certain amount emotional nonsense. 


saw the technological society differing 


The philosopher, Northrop, 
kind from non-technological societies. 
The difference has with the way 

notably 
the 


man apprehends nature. the non- 


those 


the Oriental countries, natural 
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features and processes the environ- 
ment are those that can directly 
The good life one that 
harmony 


observed. 


closely with 


nature. 
the technological society, the other 
hand, the things the face the earth 
and the processes that bring them into 
being cannot directly observed, 
even imagined. knowledge nature 
entities and relations whose existence 
verified only indirectly way experi- 
ments which confirm their deductive 
Only the mathemati- 
cally trained mind can grasp the meaning 


consequences. 


which all the developments thermo- 


nuclear power are based. This funda- 
mentally different way apprehending 
nature has produced entirely new 
culture. And the new society has 
entirely unprecedented relation the 
resources the earth. 

There are, course, other changes 
addition purely technological ones 
that have appeared during the past few 
centuries. Man’s relation other men 
Northrop 


Laws were 


used guided what 
calls the 
applied differently people different 
status. 


There never was such idea 
the right equal treatment before 
the law. The technological society has 
been engaged the substitution 
These developments man’s attitudes 
developments his technological abili- 
ties, are the greatest significance 
understanding his role changing the 
face the earth. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Only 


such symposium reach conclusions, 


resolve diversities opinion the 


differing interpretations the same 


accepted truth, each individual 


THE FACE THE EARTH 


grasps at any one time only a part ol 
the whole. More often than not what 
thinks grasps colored his pre- 
conceived ideas, his subconsciously mo- 
tivated This 


individuals avoid disturbing contacts 


attitudes. drives some 
with others, and promotes the ideal 
the But others are 
inspired, their own views perhaps even 
which 
personal defensive reactions are elimi- 


modified, discussions from 
nated. 

There doubt that reading 
this book clarifies the concepts that are 
relevant man’s relationship the 
earth. Often clarification sharpening 


clarification shows that some concepts 


the differences opinion. 


are irrelevant and should dropped. 
For example, the distinction between 
features that result from human action 
cultural features—and those that result 
from natural processes—natural features 
quite correct insist that processes 
change least indirectly caused 
human action have touched practically 
Many 


the participants agreed with Sauer that 


Are soils man-made features? 


the evidence points human action 
motion series changes 
Under 


chernozems 


setting 
producing the grasslands 
the grasslands are the 
Are chernozems, then, cultural features 
The distinction would seem to be irrele- 
vant understanding the areal 
associations phenomena, and certainly 
the changes made man when 
began farm this distinctive habitat 
the mid-nineteenth century. 

Yet there fundamental difference 
between man’s actions changing the 
face the earth and the actions 


purposive 


any other organism actions 


are, mav be, 


scious. He defines a problem and 


He plans ahe ad 


seeks a solution of it. 
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toward 


consciously-vizualized 
Changes 


the face the earth made accord- 


ill-advised not. 


ance with consciously-formulated plan 


can distinguished from those not 
made, and the consequences the plan 
and the 
measure 


action can assessed. 


establish the character and the arrange- 
ment things given cross-section 
time and then note how they differ 
later time. man’s 


relation the earth dynamic, perhaps 


between, 


made many small and unstable 
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equilibriums, but equilibriums which 
are ever process being broken 
continued human action. 

And the nature human action 
not pre-determined. Mumford 
sums his final remarks under 
Prospect: the limits the 
earth’s resources and man’s biological 
nature, there 


Lewis 


are many different 


possible futures there are ideals, 
systems values, goals and plans, and 
social, political, educational, 
gious organizations for bringing about 


their 


= 
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The Industrial Structure American Cities: 
Geographic Study Urban Economy the 
United States, GUNNAR 
134 pp.; maps, including one large folded 
map colors; diagrs., tables. 
Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 
Wiksell, 
$6.50. 934 inches. 


University 
Nebr., and 
Stockholm, 1956. 


Almost three decades after the publication 
Sten highly durable essay The 
American Manufacturing compatriot 
this eminent Swedish geographer, Professor 
Gunnar Alexandersson, has come forward with 
another contribution our understanding 
the American that promises 
form part our standard scholarly equip- 
ment for many years come. 


economic scene 
The purpose of 
this slender volume furnish analysis 
the American 
employment. 


urban economy terms 
attempt are likely have the way 
interpretation thereof. 
Building the theoretical foundations 
ably laid out Harris, William-Olsson, and 
other students both Europe and this country, 
Alexandersson 


our cities and 


rather 
which de- 
scribes detail the all-important introductory 
chapter. Central his system subtle, but 
significant, distinction between two sets polar 
concepts: that the vs. the 
industries, opposed the notion 
the 


has carefully devised a 


elaborate 


classificatory scheme 


~ and industries, 
dualism. The author 
contends that since portion the product 
even highly localized, sporadic, indus- 


automobile 


manufacturing consumed 
within the producing community, the industry 
that degree and that, con- 
versely, ostensibly 


retailing 


city-serv 


tivities as 


ubiquitous ac- 
education can 
sionally serve broader area than the imm 

and thus become to 

order 
ployment 
within 


community 


some 


extent 


the 


city 


ascertain percentage em- 
devoted to 


each of 36 


serving production 
and service 
Alexandersson assumes 
which he des gnates as k, 1 purN ile nt 
to that dividir the lowest nt 
the 864 American 


manutacturing 
industries, 
value, 


cities 


10,000 inhabitants treated this study, from 
the remainder ranking for given industry. 
When this value subtracted from the total 
employees the industry question, 
mainder per cent total employment 
all industries qualifies the city C-town, 
per cent makes B-town, and more 
than per cent places the category 
A-town. indicated Appendix many 
cities achieve status several indus- 
tries, while some not attain high 
employment any direction merit 
(Alex- 


follow 


tion as economically spec ialized cities. 
might have done well 
lead and call the latter 
instead abandoning them limbo. 
serious problem, but un- 
resolved, is how to vary » of k so as to 
allow for regional consumption 
levels and the differences generated 
i the the 


andersson 
Harris’ 


cities” 


diversihed 


which 
the 
differences in 


one 


some industries 
metropolis 

setting the limits for his study, Alex- 
andersson has excluded such areal (i.e., extensive 
rural) 
forestry, and fishing and 


varying size ol 


economic activities 


agriculture, 
has settled upot the 
local (i.e., intensive urban) industries, 

which he includes manufacturing, 
less justifiably, 


seTvices, al 
and construction 

equation punctiform economic 
the notion urban location leads absurd 
statements like “the American mining industry 
the least urbanized the urban 
(p. 27) but serious 


Ivity 


is done ina iuch 


dubiously urban items 


intere sting as 1s the 


as the discussion of the 
uniformly 
the text. 
accounting 
decisions: the choice ol 

criterion for economic activity; the selection 
of the 1950 Population Censu occupatior al 
data instead of the 1947 Census of Manufac 
tures; the use the Census ‘urban- 
ized for 50,000 more where 
such data have been published and of the 
Standard Metropolitan Areas 

corporate city employed for cities 
10,000 Alth there 
alternative but ept data for the corpot 
city the maller metropol 

frequently large amount daily 

ct that greatly 


inh ect ! rea 


remainder 
Alexandersson goes some pains 
other logical 


employment the 


method 


Bureau's 


cities of 


50.000 


range 


cross bo it d if 


its val 
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matter how many times the reader has 
covered the same ground our numerous texts 
economic geography, will delighted with 
the substantive chapters this 
which the author takes turn the areal 
pattern each industry and its specialized 
cities and comments their origin 
nificance. Professor Alexandersson brings 
this chore the freshness outlook 
native observer, wide acquaintance with the 
American literature, and the keen, intuitive 
insight excellent geographic mind. 
surprising how much information 
pretation has been packed into few pages, 
and how deftly; but the reader who aware 
the dynamic character our urban occupa- 
tional structure will probably disappointed 
the failure paint anything but 
static picture the situation. gratifying 
note that the reader almost never made 
aware the fact that the writer using any- 
thing but his native tongue. 

The numerous maps illustrating this study 
must come for special scrutiny since, 
Alexandersson has declared, the text intended 
chiefly guide for their interpretation. These 
maps, excepting few miscellaneous items, fall 
into two groups—the which the absolute 
numbers employees have been plotted and 
the maps which show only cities 
status. The first group were 
drawn large scale for exhibition purposes, 
with black dots representing 100 employees 
each small cities and rural areas and propor- 
tionally scaled circles for employment larger 
cities. most unfortunate that the prohibi- 
tive costs involved precluded the redrafting 
these maps since the scale used here they 
dwindle into dismal blurs. The other series 
maps, drawn black and white, are excellently 
designed and reproduced; but some question 
can raised over the suitability the sym- 
bolism. For each the industries shown, the 
and towns are identified means 
patterns 
are scaled proportionally represent the total 
population the city. 


superimposed 


But since the matter 
total population neatly taken care 
the beautifully printed multi-color frontispiece 
figure, which, incidentally, percentage 
total employment manufacturing, would 
not have much 


shows 
been more informative 
plot just the number employees within each 
the given industries whose output performs 


function, especially since these 
absolute figures are not offered anywhere 
the volume? Although this handsomely 
made book, aside from the foregoing reserva- 
tions concerning some the maps, there was 
one serious oversight—the absence table 
illustrations general index, which, 
difficult 


drawings and topics. 


should clear from the preceding that, 
while the Alexandersson formula not neces- 
sarily the last word the economic classification 
cities, does represent substantial advance 
over previous systems, and that its application 
the United States 1950 has given 
extremely useful tool for both research and 
teaching. hoped that the technique 
will widely applied practical problems 
city and regional planning well further 
theoretical studies the American economy, 
and that Alexandersson will continue his work 
subject which has already 
enriched. 


greatly 


WILBUR ZELINSKY 
Detroit, 


Population Growth and Levels Consumption 
with Special Reference Countries Asia, 
Horace BELSHAW. and 223 
pages; tables, index. Institute Pacific 
Relations, New York, 1956. 
x 5! 2 inches. 


This volume one which 
economist projects his thinking about current 
and future economic problems into the realms 
other social scientists, using the countries 
southern and eastern 
the discussion. 


Asia as the locus for 
His concern this volume 
the race between the growth population and 
the rise productive capacity the economy 
the several countries southern and eastern 
Asia; the volume turn segment wider 
program study the economic growth 
under-developed countries. The author has 
been connected with United Nations projects 
and commissions southern Asia for decade, 
and home with the practical working 
conceptual aspects his subject. This not 
volume concern just those interested 
Asia, but one meriting serious study all 
geographers interested the 
underdeveloped countries the world over. 

The term “levels requires 
some elucidation, Belshaw uses it. This 
term covers one aspect the commonly stated 
concept living’’ which, Belshaw, 
frequently misused. Standard living con- 
tains least three other namely, 
standards consumption, levels living, and 
standards living. Belshaw defines them, 
the level consumption refers the aggregate 
goods and services actually used 
person group, and has reference the 
actual functioning personal societal econ- 
omy. Standard consumption the level 
consumption aspired to, measure against 
which the existing level can gauged. Level 
living includes, beyond actual consumption 


aspects: 
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material goods and services, various 
material phases the life person 
society, and expression the existing 
culture-level. Standard living represents 
the whole cultural complex value system aspired 
individual group. Standards 
aspired to, both material living and the 
wider phases living, normally 
than the levels achieved; 
whether the under-developed regions the 
world are improving their lot, necessary 
distinguish between their aspired standards 
and their levels accomplishment. This 
important practical distinction 
gional and have 


non- 


geographers often 
not put across, one which find poorly expressed 
own teaching and writing. 


Belshaw seems alternate between the 
viewpoint that population increases tend 
absorb increases productivity fully that 


increase the level consumption does 
occur, and the more optimistic viewpoint 
can achieved the rate increasing pro- 
ductivity promote only increase 
the level consumption but also 
Part dealing 
with current populations Asian countries, the 
author attempts demonstrate that, and 
large, the Malthusian to be 
working. Considering war one the Mal- 
thusian checks, the Asian population growth 
rates have not been able approach the bio- 
logically feasible rates, and considers that, 
over-all, levels consumption are still lower 
than during the period preceding World War 

Part considers future developmental rela- 
tions the several Asian countries. Here the 
author discusses the several variables economic 
they 
developed countries general. These variables, 
topically stated are: population and its effective 
productive element labor, capital funds and 
their investment, economies 
nological innovations, the factor 
returns. The latter three particularly, the 
future, relate to the general ot 
trialization. sense all the variables relate 
industrialization under-developed countries 
with high population densities. rise levels 
consumption population still 
markedly would require improvement ratios 


commissioner 


not an e in 


the standard living. 


formula seems 


development may apply 


as 


and law 


issues indus- 
growing 
all variables and not simply increases 


accomplishment. 
population labor force capital resource 


Increases proportionate 


may only sustain present levels consumption 
despite the cultural spread ideas contributing 
higher standards consumption and living. 

Part written with theoretical 
for all under-developed lands, 
does point the problems for Asian countries 


orientation 


particularly, often with comparative references 
Such is the gen- 


savings, addi ] 


more developed countries 
eralization that 


ling to capit 
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resources, run only slightly better than four 
per cent the annual income, contrast 
the average over ten per cent developed 

The Indian Five Year Plan finding 
capital investment, a rate restricted 
percentages annual in- 
Increasing the productivity labor 
extremely difficult thing societies used 
emploving young they are 
having members all age groups suffer seriously 


countries. 


because low 
savings ol 
comes. 
people before 
educated, and 


from disease, malnutrition, other enervating 


causes. material advancement levels 
consumption going achieved, tech- 
nological innovation will have come; the 


the dangers old cultures (as among many 
followers Ghandi 
accompanied 
creative process applicable culture 


latter needs culturally innovative trans- 


must transformed into 


an acceptance hnology 


formation and not just process accepting 
occidental culture But how get this 

tially cultural process societal innovation 
all manner aspects going societies not 


accustomed rapid change proving serio 
stumbling block among peoples who are chiefly 
ilized, 


members of huge 


village dwellers and highly person rather 
than 


communities. 


anonymous urban 


Part 


marizes the theoretical argument with five line 


One chapter conclusions, 


approach applicable the issue 
These are: 


the rate capital formation; 


levels consumption increa 
ellective 
capital generate increased national income; 
improvement the use labor forces; 
slowing down the 
A set ond ‘ hapte r 


these points terms 


promotion innovation; 
rate population increase 
conclusions examines 


possible improvements the several programs 


international aid. This chapter not grand 
plea for more aid but plea for more 
intelligent application the aid that already 
programed, assistance that can productively 


offer aid cultural environments different than 


those ot the developed countries which ow 
furnish the aid short appendices appli 
cable to the improvement of international aid 
and index complete the book 
organized bibliography, but there voluminous 


documentation footnotes materials from 
all useful 
practical structure the 
both a stimulating nd a_ the 


volume, and hoped that 


the theoretical and 


volume. 
prov 


other segment 


the author will continue with the 


his studi 


es of under-developed countrie lo 


econom accustomed to 


the latest statistics increasing 


production as co the chief mat 


stituting 
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economic geography here some good sound 
reading theory which can benefit the field. 


SPENCER 


University California, Los Angeles 


and xxiv and 761 pp.; maps, 
diagrs., ills., tables, bibliogr., 
ford University Press, London and Bom- 
bay, 1955; $7.95. 834 inches. 


For anyone who needs information regarding 
mineral resources commercial importance 
India, Pakistan, and Burma, there can 
better recommendation than look into Brown 
and Dey’s exhaustive volume. The occurrences 
and exploitation six types mineral fuel, 
metals, some precious and semi-precious 
stones, and more different materials used 
ceramics and construction are described 
chapters and catalogued 32-page index. 
selected bibliography pages contains 
references sources fuller information 
the most important mineral deposits. 
addition, there one chapter water supply 
and one soils. Economic and regional geog- 
raphers concerned with southern Asia should 
avail the factual information 
compiled this authoritative volume. 

The first two the book, which 
appeared 1923 and 1936, were prepared 
Dr. Coggin Brown, Englishman formerly 
India. the present revised and greatly en- 
larged edition has had the collaboration 
Dr. Dey, Indian, who the Super- 
intending Geologist the inclusion 
Burma well Pakistan, and the exclusion 
Ceylon from the area covered carry-over 
from the period before 1937, when Burma was 
province British India and Ceylon 
Crown colony beyond the 
purview the Geological Survey India. 

The period covered the statistical tables 
production, and 
begins the end the 19th century and ter- 
tics for mineral production and trade Burma 
terminate most instances with 1939, due 
World War and the ensuing political dis- 
turbances impossible the operation 
wells. Tabulations total 
production the Republic India are brought 
1953. The United States reader must 
look the Bureau Mines’ Minerals Yearbook 
the United Nations Statistical Yearbook 
for more recent data does not have access 
Indian Minerals other periodicals issued 
the governments the countries. 

Most the information mineral 
resources contained this volume dates from 
the several 


themselves 


editions of 


Geological 


governed 


exports, 


making 
mines and oil 


basic 


decades systematic exploration 


conducted under British leadership prior 
World War and the post-war governmental 
large proportion the contents, 
the title indicates, are concerned with the re- 
sources the Indian Republic, emphasis 
which not undue view the larger area 
India and the much greater variety its 
mineral deposits compared with the other 
two countries. Much new information water 
supply, soils, coal, iron ore, and other minerals 
being obtained Indian and 
certain amendments the previous edition 
were incorporated the present edition. 
some technical fields the status knowledge 
inadequate that fundamental revision 
not feasible. The several soil categories recog- 
nized, for example, are based almost entirely 
the topography, parent material, and peculiar 
local characteristics soils the subcontinent. 
There agreement how they are 
reconciled with categories, derived from 
the climatic and vegetation factors soil 
genesis, applicable the middle 
probable that the information 
resources somewhat outdated, because the 
recent work the Pakistan Geological Survey 
aided foreign specialists. the 
Burma, the need for renewal scientific en- 
deavor obvious. 

Geographers will interested the many 
clear, even old, photographic and cartographic 
illustrations. Especially worthy note the 
two-color geological map Bihar and adjoining 
areas (Map and the three small-scale maps 
India, Pakistan, and Burma showing: geo- 
logical formations with climatic regions 
superimposed (Map X); annual rainfall with 
the major river watersheds superimposed (Map 
“humid,” and “very climatic regions, 
the basis for which unexplained (Map XII). 


changes. 


scientists, 


case 
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Rutgers State University 


The Core the City, Pilot Study Changing 
Land Use Central Business Districts, 
RANNELLS. xxix and 237 pp.; charts, 
sketches, diagrams. (Publications the 
Institute for Urban Land Use and Housing 
Studies, Columbia University.) Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1956. 
914 inches. 


“While some degree order seen 
these [central business district] patterns 
activities and their accommodations, the situa- 
tion whole very confused, with many 
evident inefficiencies and conflicts. Surely 
must possible arrange things 
This observation appears the conclusion 
Rannells’ 


extensive changing 
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conditions the center Philadelphia, though 
could expression dismay the end 
any similar study American city. 
Intimacy with the American city both 
stimulating and disheartening introduction 
the parallel genius and waste our urban 
culture. cannot fail intrigued the 
constructive contribution this culture has made; 
its development new style architecture 
during the last ten years which has broken away 
from the academic rigidity the International 
Style, its fostering rational organization 
the distribution goods and services, and its 
most significant contribution—a new form 
city with means communication, 
concepts areal and structural differentiation, 
and new morphological qualities—all which 
have established for the American city true 
identity far more real than that most West 
European cities which are more closely dogged 
their inheritance. But with these 
constructive American urbanism 
the wasteful, the inefficient which Rannells 
speaks. That have not learned yet how 
live this milieu our most obvious fault, 
but, addition, might cite the uneconomic 
mixing uses 


new new 


along 


aspects ol 


our cities, the too rapid ob- 
solescence our urban structures, the criminal 
waste human energy and time the urban 
journey-to-work, 
cohesion and pleasing texture our cities. 
Although Rannells does not prove bold 


failure achieve 


assign the blame along with the genius, 
might well say that the United States, 
almost any other had 
urban tradition due obeisance, had 
the freedom that allows the individual 
squander and thereby advance rapidly, 
great cost, and chose praise innovation rather 
than the established These qualities 
made American urbanism, but they also made 
its proble ms which this book sets out to evaluate. 
Our cities far 
exemplify “tree 
which the individual 
above the interests of socie ty, tor 


unlike 
western country, 


significant 


order. 


more than our economic system 


the guise under 
may place his interest 
this freedo 

has lasted far longer urban areas than the 
realm. Only now are we beginning to 
add the social costs this personal freedom. 


econom 


planners are seeking evaluate the 


changes which continuously characterize our 
city these 
changes the future. this, studies such 
as The Core of the City are | adly needed. 

basic purpose this book 


factual basis for 


cores and rationalize 


“1s to est iblish 
analyzing 
growth and change the city 


and 


center, 


goals conserving enhancing 


purpose 
through setting up 


ac hie ved large 


sources.”’ 


ind employing three statis- 


tical measures core characteristics: 


index of concentration, (2) a center of 
and (3) radius dispersion 


analyzed the extent the district which 


characterized where that 
the extent its normal 
spread throughout the district. 


each these statistical measures point out 


major land use, 
use centered, and 


Rannells uses 


successive locational characteristics for six, later 
With this informa- 
tion hand, possible establish series 
of models of the relationships which existed in 
1949 these use Similar 
models relationship are established for 1934. 
comparison the two sets models provides 
insight into the quality change within the 
core during recent period 
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action,’ 
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York (1927), help answer the 
“Where do things belong in an 
the planner 


are 


temming 


of New 


urban 
importa t 
things in the urban area." The 
are concerned with urban 
three that of the 
the grouping individuals the 
and that the 
establishments 
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that 
stablist 
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levels individual, 


between 
establish 
ments form the basis for study location 
and the li ikages are the basis “a st idy ol 
transportation blish- 
brst 


relationships among €s 
ments. 
of this an 
Land Use, Robert Mitchell 
Rapkin, New York, 
this preparatory theoretical framewor 
relatively unused the 
potential 
succeeding volumes 
appraisal The Cor 
vain as divided in conclusi 
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portant We do 
statistical 
promise 
But this 
fully until longer 
city and parallel 
undertaken. 


The latter were discussed 
series (Urban Traff 


present st 
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280 ECONOMIC 
will painful. ‘The absence even minimal 
labeling inexcusable and most confusing 
any but the intimate Philadelphia. Many 
the diagrams seem redundant, proving less 
graphic than the prose that describes them. 
The failure utilize the sound theoretical 
framework presented the first section the 
book has already been mentioned, but, 
addition, the repetitive nature 
pleasure that this book 
might afford through its genuine contribution 
urban studies. the format the 
work, particular the absence index, 
hardly commensurate with the price. When 
Rannells writes architect viewing the city 
writes interestingly and economically, but 
when writing his statistical work writes 
ostentatiously and with unnecessary iteration. 
The avoided that the 
material has been over-extended book length. 
particular concern the confusion regarding 
the arbitrary nature boundaries. The author 
states that the drawing all boundaries 
arbitrary, neglecting the point that though the 
boundary itself may not exist reality, the rea- 
sons behind the location line may basically 
objective. 


sincere 


conclusion cannot 


One hesitates condemn this book despite 
its over-amplification because does develop 
interesting and useful methods for urban mor- 
phology. hoped that these methods 
will used successive studies finer scale 
data. this study five rather inclusive classes 
business are analyzed. these could 
expanded provide greater range informa- 
tion types business, would able 
distinguish among types manufacturing and 
retailing advantage. Certainly, 
lump printing and locomotive manufacture, 
department stores and corner groceries, not 
very enlightening, nor using statistics for 
much more than their own sake. sum, The 
Core the City interesting but restricted 
introduction subject which frontier 
urban study, and represents phase this 
study which could help rectify some the 
faults that accompany the strengths Amer- 
ican urbanism. 
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Pilot Study Southern CHARLEs 
xiii and pp.; tables, 
diagrams, index. Southern Univer- 

Carbondale, 1956. 

inches. 


maps, 


Press, 


$7.50. 


thirty-four counties 
“southern was under- 
taken with three-fold objective: (1) provide 
knowledge of the livelihood structure of the 
(2) attention 


This analysis the 
which comprise 


region, focus unrealized 


(GEOGRAPHY 


opportunities the area, and (3) point out 
intellectual unknows calling for further research. 

Southern covers area 13,629 
square miles (24 per cent the State’s area) 
supporting population 676,000 (only per 
cent the State total). Almost 
these people (over half the inhab- 
itants) are concentrated 
western counties comprising portion 
the St. Louis Metropolitan Area. The re- 
maining counties are essentially rural and 
contain only seven cities exceeding 10,000 
people. None exceed 16,000. Many counties 
have settlement with even 2500 inhabitants. 

Southern Illinois was the first part the 
Illinois’ 55,000 inhabitants resided this 
forested region. Population 
creased every decade until 1930 when 
Census reported the first loss. The depression 
years showed slight resurgence, but the 
1950 decade saw decline nearly 50,000 
people. the last half the 19th Century 
southern Illinois added 640,000 inhabitants; 
the first half the 20th Century the increment 
was less than 40,000. 

The economy was healthy the turn the 
century. Its failure continue was the result 
problems agriculture and mining, and 
absence any other basic activity. 

The present occupational structure shows 
per cent the jobs per cent 
trade (wholesale, retail) and services, per 
cent mining, per cent manufacturing, and 
per cent remaining activites. The level 
income not only markedly lower than that 
for Illinois whole but also (and 
serious) fluctuates sharply from 
Less than per cent the gainfully 
employed receive their income twelve monthly 
installments similar amount. 

The problem agriculture underemploy- 


more 


large numbers farmers, 


although not unemployed, are producing less 


than what they might. The result 
number farms generating very low income. 
analyzing the factors affecting agricultural 
income the author that climate 
very favorable, the surface level enough for 
mechanized agriculture, and soils general 
are not great handicap, but that drainage 
severe problem almost everywhere. Among 
the cultural factors the farms are too small 
warrant the use agricultural machinery; 
only five counties did the average exceed 
150 acres. Capital, represented the value 
land and buildings, too limited provide 
much borrowing 
Production methods are 


large 


concludes 


improvements 
backward. 
couraging trend toward dairying and livestock 
production for the nearby St. Louis and Chicago 
market areas. The author recommends (a) 
thorough investigation the claypan 
determine their location and extent, 


soils 


land 


BE 
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classification, and (c) establishment least 
three agricultural experiment stations demon- 
strate cropping practices. 

Mining provided amazing number jobs 
(over 40,000) the peak year 
sequently, general decline number jobs 
has occurred, Paradoxically, the 
miners fared well with satisfactory 
livelihood. The author 
$2.24 average hourly earnings the 


employed 
have 
means 
nation’s 
bituminous compared with $1.63 
for all manufacturing, $2.10 for petroleum 
refining, and $2.21 for construction. 
the other hand, the number unemployed 
ticularly immobile, there develops 
communities differentiation em- 
ployed and unemployed miners breeding dire 


coal miners 


contract 


mine laborers are 


between 


social consequences. 

Manufacturing provides the region with 
per cent its jobs. 
the manu- 
facturing general and selected industries 
individually, pointing out each 
position southern relative major 
producing Low mean that 
the region handicapped market for 
industry. From the raw material standpoint 
its main asset coal. But its major endowment 
potential labor pool—15,000 unemployed 
(10,000 men, 5000 women) the southern 


The author presents maps 


nation’s locational 


regions. incomes 


counties alone. Unfortunately, the region has 
reputation for poor labor-management rela- 
tions. remedy 


deterrent attraction 


major 
more industry), the 
author proposes ingenious 
gram for developing the labor resource. 
the region particularly 


this situation 


blessed with intensive rail net any 
other areas the country 

satisfactory highways, and navigable 
rivers three sides. 

The 
geographical situation relative the nation’s 
(the population 
the United States within the area), the Corn 
Belt, the nation’s main manufacturing region, 
and the populous markets the midwest. 


possess such 


amazing contact national railway 


single greatest long-term asset its 


general market center ol 


Scenic and recreational resources are poten- 
tially significant. Nature laid good foundation 
the Shawnee Hills, forests, and rivers. Man 
should design plan blend the natural endow- 
ment with the many points historic interest 
produce picturesque vacationland. The 
appeal would the midwesterners 
in general but to Chic ago and St. Louis urban- 
ites particular. clever and well formulated 
Trail presented. the 
developing the recreational resources excessive 
for the region but can shouldered profitably 
the State 

Throughout the 


plan featuring 


cost ol 


study the author’s method 
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describe the elements southern 
point out the which 
exist, discuss factors which cause the prob- 


economy, problems 
lems, and suggest both general and, many 
instances, specific remedial measures. 

The document closes with a ten-point program 
recommendations stemming from the substan- 
tive findings the and 
focussing directly the problems hand 


researt h 


tabular summary 
separate sheet enclosed rear pocket which 
one page presents the distillate ideas 
four main columns under the headings Em- 
ployment, Conditions affecting 
(further subdivided into natural resources, pro- 
ductive plant, regional economy, social 
Direction desirable 
Recommendations. 
model 
with synthesizing knowledge numerous facets 


ization), adjustments, 


rhe book is a for scholars concerned 
region, analyzing their relationships, and 
suggesting remedial measures for problem areas. 
It should be 
charged with responsibility for 


authorities 


equ 
designing and 


executing programs for improving underde- 


veloped areas such southern 


Joun 


University 


The Future Arie (Papers and Recom 
mendations from International Arid 
Lands Meetin dited by GILBERT I 
and maps, diagrs., 
ills., index. Publication No. 
American Association for the 

Science, Washington, 1956 

inches 

caliber; well edited, well unified, 


important topic, and embracing the 


book 


studies scientists from many natio 


disciplines concentrating their attentior 
single set of problems 

The book contains t principal paper 
at the International Arid Land Meeti 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, the 
1955. But far from the ordinary 
Proceedings," publ hed ent te 
ordinary 
welter of unrelated 
that welds 


the efforts 


posed 

distinctive 
vasterly fashion 
1; 


sper 
lal 


widely-dispersed 
closely-related 
is the the earth?’ 
through a br ‘ eral di t on by 

areas 


Shantz roblems these 
Kellogg the 


future of the inds of 


solution of the 1 


e article 


by al provon 


role ot scr the 


| 
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challenge the research and development 
arid areas. The latter author stresses the need 
for teamwork—a need that becomes increasingly 
apparent all readers they progress through 
the book. For the reader is repeatedly impressed 
with the ways which the different disciplines 
aid each other, and how research and develop- 
ment radically different fields may interlock. 
Examples are everywhere: for the 
recent work the atomic physicist regarding 
tritium (radioactive hydrogen with atomic 
weight three, formed the upper air cosmic 
ray bombardments, brought earth with rain, 
and disintegrating known rate) can used 
ascertain the length time elapsed since 
ground water fell rain, and hence the rate 
replenishment underground reserves. 

The second part the book consists seven 
articles concerned with the variability 
dictability water supplies. Thornthwaite 
contributes very useful and readable discussion 
the use potential evapotranspiration 
tool arid-land research; Tixeront, thorough 
article the total water resources arid 
brief but interesting report the methods 
geochronology means for 
drought occurrences the recent and distant 
past. 


and one 


instance, 


region, using 


attention in 
utilization 


focus the third part 
the present re- 
Specialists from widely- 
divergent fields are called upon: archeologist, 
a grazing spec ialist, a hydrologist, 
pedologist, 
Brazil). 


greater 
sources of desert areas. 


chemist, 


The fourth section deals with the prospects 


from the desalini- 
zation water, from re-use waste water, and 
precipitation. The 
fifth portion considers the potentialities which 
may result from the genetic development 
plants and animals better adapted arid condi- 
and from the recognition further eco- 
present 
the work Schmidt-Nielsen 
certain physiological adaptations desert 
animals, 


for additional water supplies: 


tions, 


nomic uses forms. 


interest here 
and the agricultural research Evenari 
and Koller Israel. 

The final part of the 
recommendations 


the 
Conference, 


records 
made 


book 
covering great range topics, but stressing 
the need for greater interdisciplinary 
cooperation and communication. 

was not included the group authors; for 
the end-result most the suggestions and 
recommendations made the 
by the 
governmental 


unfortunate 


Conference and 
the hands 
The recommenda- 
tions can either successes failures depending 


various writers rests 


listrators 
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upon the manner which they are received 
the politician. Thus the results all the 
scientific teamwork the world can negated 
policy, the yielding vested interests. 
One the most provocative articles one 
economist, Louis Koenig, hidden away the 
section the prospects for additional water 
sources. Beginning with analysis the 
probable cost water produced from various 
artificial sources, raises the question the 
value the land which the water 
delivered. challenges the present practice 
evaluating land conformance with humid 
land principles, and has the audacity question 
the advisability using water for irrigation 
arid lands. Nowhere else the book the 
matter considered; and herein lies the only blind 
spot the book and the Conference. For 
tacitly assumed all contributors that the 
optimum use arid land, and the ideal end- 
result all scientific and technical effort, 
bring under cultivation. The industrial, 
recreational, and urban aspects desert areas 
are completely ignored. 
While Koenig merely 
then leaves 
serious consideration. 


raises the question 
there—the subject merits 
With the march mod- 
ern technology, the whole future potential 
arid areas being rapidly 
symposium, the effect the harnessing solar 
radiation discussed briefly factor the 
desalinization sea but its tremendous 
range 
industry 


and 


source for 
climes 


possibilities power 
these sun-drenched goes 
Nor there mention the 
increasing aesthetic appreciation the desert, 
with resultant tourist developments 
monetary value bids fair outstrip that 
desert agriculture, and whose inspirational and 
relaxational values harried urban civilization 
urbanization 
desert 


whose 


are quite beyond measure. 
and industrialization 
inevitable, will 
influences many 
this book. 

But these minor shortcomings not devalu- 
the book: 
the research results reported, the philosophies 
elucidated, the fine editing, the high caliber 
every article. the geographer, the conserva- 
tionist, the ecologist, the interested layman, and 
even (it hoped) the politician, opens new 
vistas the potentialities arid lands. And 
the scientist—physical, social, political 
alike—-it remarkably 
value interdisciplinary 


areas 
drastically the 
the factors considered 


some 


change 


ate seriously the enormous assets 


demonstrates the great 
communication, and 
gives glimpse the potentiality inter- 


disciplinary teamwork. 
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